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Joint Committee Asks New Paper Bids June 17 


Meets Monday and Rejects All Bids Received May 20, Presumably Because of the Action of the 
United States Supreme Court in Holding NRA Unconstitutional—New Bids Are to be 
Submitted for the Same Quantity of Paper and in Exactly the Same Manner as 
Previously Submitted Except for the NRA Provisions 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncToN, D. C., June 3, 1935—The Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Printing today rejected all bids for 
paper for the Government Printing Office for the six 
months period beginning July 1, bids for which were re- 
ceived on May 20. No statement was made on the re- 
jecting by the committee but it was understood that it was 
because the May 20 bids were under the NRA code which 
is no longer in effect as the result of the United States 
Supreme Court decision. The Committee will ask for new 
bids to be submitted on June 17 and will meet to make 
awards on June 24. 

New bids will be submitted on the same quantity and 
in exactly the same way as on May 20 except for the NRA 
provisions. 

The envelope bids opened on May 20 were also rejected 
and new bids will be received also on June 17. 


Paper Items on Which Bids Are Asked 


The committee is asking for bids for the following paper 
items on June 17: 

500,000 pounds newsprint paper. 3,555,000 pounds ma- 
chine-finish book paper. 100,000 pounds antique book 
paper. 70,000 pounds lightweight machine-finish book 
paper. 230,000 pounds 50 per cent rag machine-finish 
book paper. 15,000 pounds 75 per cent rag laid antique 
book paper. 20,000 pounds 100 per cent rag machine-fin- 
ish book paper. 1,035,000 pounds supercalendered book 
paper. 50,000 pounds half-tone book paper. 225,000 pounds 
coated book paper. 20,000 pounds lithograph paper. 3,- 
000,000 pounds mimeograph paper. 400,000 pounds U S 
M O safety writing paper. 8,000 pounds U S M O writ- 
ing paper. 15,000 pounds safety writing paper. 4,237,500 
pounds writing paper. 405,000 pounds map paper. 787,000 
pounds manifold paper. 4,304,000 pounds bond paper. 
590,000 pounds ledger paper. 606,000 pounds index pa- 
per. 2,500 pounds tissue paper. 230,000 pounds cover 
paper. 350,000 pounds manila paper. 490,000 pounds 
kraft paper. 110,000 pounds manila tag board. 900,000 
pounds calendered tag board. 30,000 pounds manila card- 
board. 110,000 sheets railroad board. 330,000 pounds 
bristol board. 6,000,000 pounds United States postal card 
bristol board. 1,000 pounds paraffin paper. 200,000 
sheets gummed paper. 81,000 pounds blotting paper. 3,000 
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pounds stereotype molding paper. 15,000 pounds oiled 
manila tympan paper. 4,000 pounds plate-wiping paper. 
2,000 pounds back-lining paper, for case making. 10,000 
pounds high finish red sulphite. 18,000 sheets pressboard. 
1,000 pounds news board. 810,000 pounds chip and straw- 
board. 20,000 pounds marble grained board. 36,000 
pounds box board. 360,000 pounds binder’s board. 


NRA Instruction Omitted 


The only thing left out of the paper specifications is in- © 
struction No. 91 which read as follows: 

No. 91. ComPLIANCE WITH THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
Recovery Act.—The contractor shall comply with each 
approved code of fair competition to which he is subject, 
and if he is engaged in any trade or industry for which 
there is no approved code of fair competition, then as to 
such trade or industry with an agreement with the Presi- 
dent under section 4 (a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act (President’s Reemployment Agreement), and 
the United States shall have the right to cancel this con- 
tract for failure to comply with this provision and make 
open-market purchases or have the work called for by this 
contract otherwise performed at the expense of the con- 
tractor, and the contractor shall not accept or purchase 
for the performance of this contract or purchase order or 
enter into any subcontracts for any articles, materials, or 
supplies, in whole or in part produced or furnished by any 
person who shall not have certified that he is complying 
with and will continue to comply with each code of fair 
competition which relates to such articles, materials, or 
supplies, and/or in case there is no approved code for the 
whole or any portion thereof then to that extent with an 
agreement with the President as aforesaid. 


Approves Dismissal of NRA Cases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 5, 1935—President Roose- 
velt has approved the dismissal of 411 cases as the result 
of the Supreme Court’s NRA decision. Included in these 
are the following: Midwest Paper Company vs. Green 
(United States attorney) ; U. S. vs. Brooklyn Paper Stock 
Corporation; and U. S. vs. Edwards Folding Paper Box 
Corporation. 
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President Announces Plan for Modified NRA 


To Request Congress to Continue Recovery Administration Until April 1, 1936—Statistical 
Information of Working Conditions and Fair Trade Practice to be Grouped and Condensed 
—Contractors Supplying Government Materials Required to Uphold Labor Provisions 


After consulting with his Cabinet, Congressional leaders, 
and other advisers, the President made an announcement 
at a special press conference in Washington, D. C., on 
Tuesday evening on the NRA, which reads in part as 
follows : 

In order to meet an immediate problem relating to the 
executive branch of the government as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decision, two steps have been discussed and 
agreed to by members of the administration and leaders 
of Congress. 

1—(a) Passage by the House of Representatives of the 
Senate joint resolution extending the life of the National 
Recovery Administration only to April 1, 1936. The 
President has made this recommendation to the Speaker, 
Chairman Doughton of the Ways and Means Committee 
and Chairman O’Connor of the Rules Committee this af- 
ternoon. This recommendation is based on the desirability 
of maintaining a comparatively small staff in Washington 
and in the more important centers of the country, in order 
to bring together and summarize the vast amount of in- 
formation now in the possession of NRA, relating to the 
actual results of code administration and to collect infor- 
mation in regard to the effects on industry, both employers 
and employes, of the abandonment by the government of 
code enforcement or requirements. These latter refer to 
working conditions and to fair trade practices. This in- 
formation will, it is believed, be of great value to the Con- 
gress, the administration and the country as a whole. 

(b) The other reason for continuing a skeleton organi- 
zation of NRA is that such an organization will be useful 
in carrying out the proposed requirement that government 
purchases and contracts be placed only with corporations 
or contractors who live up to certain minimum require- 
ments. 

(c) If the House of Representatives approves the joint 
resolution passed by the Senate, that portion of the resolu- 
tion which in effect relates to codes will, of course, be in- 
operative in so far as the old codes are concerned. 

(d) The extension of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration would mean, without question, a very large cut in 
the officers and employes now attached to NRA, but would 
mean the retention of a substantial number of them. 


Ninety Day Truce Proposed 


At a meeting in the Hotel Astor, New York, on Tues- 
day, a ninety-day code truce and the creation of a new 
NRA regulating interstate commerce within the limitation 
of the recent Supreme Court decision was advocated in a 
plan adopted by 150 representatives of code authorities. 

The plan recommended that the President summon a 
national defense conference in Washington next Monday, 
or soon thereafter, at which he, with the cooperation of 
the Governors of all States, would call upon the nation 
for a ninety-day “truce” during which time all code pro- 
visions would be maintained. During this period, accor- 
ding to the plan, the President would recommend to Con- 
gress measures to free industry from prosecution under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Laws. 

Attending the conference would be the Governors and 
Attorney Generals of all the States, all members of Con- 
gress, State officials in charge of labor, commerce and 
business, and officials in charge of similar departments of 


the Federal Government and members of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board. 

The new Federal NIRA legislation to cover interstate 
business, as proposed in the plan, embraces the following: 

1. Creation of a Congressional commission to conform 
with the Supreme Court ruling. 

2. Submission to this commission of voluntary codes 
by majorities within industrial and business groups en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, 

3. Imposition of codes containing only simple basic 
provisions. 

4. Cooperation with States in providing for State regu- 
lation of industry. 


Adoption by States 


Under the latter heading the plan proposes that all 
States be invited “to enter into an agreement or contract 
to enact identical State recovery laws supplementing the 
national law and covering intrastate transactions similar 
to coverage of interstate transactions by the national act.” 
The plan sets forth that “a careful study of the Hawes- 
Cooper enabling act will prove that the consent to such 
a contract between States may be made desirable to all 
States.” 

As part of the agreement, it was added, provision should 
be made for “legal adoption by the States of all codes ac- 
cepted by the Congressional commission under the national 
act, and at the same time provide for State administrative 
machinery.” 

The plan also urges prompt revision of all codes through 
elimination of improper and objectionable features so that 
they may become effective at the end of the ninety-day 
truce. Enforcement of Federal and State laws would be 
by government officials only, with violators to be tried in 
Federal and State courts, according to jurisdiction and 
upon conviction to be required to pay adequate money 
penalties.” 


Carl Whitney Declares Plan Workable 


Carl Whitney, of the law firm of Wise, Whitney & 
Parker, counsel of the Paper Industry Authority, speaking 
at the meeting, expressed the view that the plan was “con- 
stitutional.” Mr. Whitney declared that the plan would 
not be affected by the decision on the Schackno act in this 
State, as the act had followed the old NIRA “hook, line 
and sinker.” He believed that the plan would be work- 
able under the Joseph act. 

Association Procedure 

Emmett H. Naylor, secretary-treasurer of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association, in recommending con- 
tinued cooperation, has addressed the members of that or- 
ganization, as follows: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court on the National 
Industrial Recovery Act speaks for itself. For the mo- 
ment, the Government and the nation are without a plan. 
But a way out will be found. 

“Donald R. Richberg, chairman of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board, has appealed for voluntary co- 
operation of capital and labor to maintain Code standards 
and provisions until the Administration, Congress and the 
people decide what shall be done. 

“Remember, the Writing Paper Manufacturers As- 
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sociation has been a basis for cooperative effort for more 
than seventy-four years. For nearly twenty years it car- 
ried out a cooperative program, approaching the original 
intent of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

‘“We believe the members of the industry are desirous 
of continuing this cooperation without let up for a single 
day. True this program will be based on voluntary co- 
operation of the members of the industry and without the 
Government’s legal enforcement. But ask yourself this 
question: How much legal enforcement have we had? 

“Accepting the suggestion of Mr, Richberg, mentioned 
above, may we urge your voluntary continuation of and 
adherence to price filings, Trade Customs, Trade Prac- 
tices and labor provisions? 

“A more definite and more concrete program will be 
presented to you at the meetings to be held the week of 
June 10. The importance of the situation does not re- 
quire great urging that all mills be well represented at 
these meetings. 

“In the meantime, we bespeak your continued confidence 
in the association’s cooperative activities.” 


National Paperboard Statement 


The National Paperboard Association, in a statement 
sent out from headquarters in Chicago and dated May 28, 
believes that in view of the simplicity of the Code cover- 
ing that industry, the ruling regarding the NRA will not 
affect the industry one way or another. However, Sidney 
Frohman, president, states his belief that it is the duty of 
each and every member of the industry “to continue to 
give fair treatment to labor in the matter of hours and 
wages and that there should be no interruption in our 
statistical procedure and other association activities.” 

Mr. Frohman added that in the industry there is “just 
as much need for cooperating now as there has been dur- 
ing the period of the Code. Furthermore, with indications 
that the demand for our product will be reasonably satis- 
factory during coming months, I hope that members of 
the industry will continue to cooperate not only to retain 
any improvement that has come as a result of the Code 
but that we may also proceed along lines even more con- 
structive than in the past.” 

The statement explains that in the paperboard industry 
the code provisions were purposely on a very simple basis, 
consisting primarily of three things; namely—maximum 
hours, minimum wages and the furnishing of statistics. 
The Code Authority has been utilizing the servces of the 
National Paperboard Association in handling code matters 
in conjunction with regular association activities. The 
slight expense of administering the Paperboard Code has 
been met from the funds of the National Paperboard As- 
sociation, in accordance with the provisions of the code 
itself, 

Label Manufacturers Association 


The Executive Committee of the Label Manufacturers 
Association has addressed its members, as follows: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court invalidating NRA 
Codes necessarily returns to trade associations many prob- 
lems of cooperation and self-regulation. Industry is 
again confronted with the necessity of using voluntary 
associations for the purpose of handling the situations 
peculiar to itself. 

“Fortunately, the Label Mat.ufacturers Association has 
maintained its organization intact from 1916 to date and 
no fundamental changes are needed. We are prepared 
both financially and otherwise by cumulative experience 
to continue our efforts in behalf of the label industry. In 
the absence of code structures, it seems increasingly im- 
portant that special industry problems be committed to the 
responsibility of the trade association. 

“We are therefore planning to continue our activity 
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along the same lines as in the past, with such improve- 
ments as may be suggested by label manufacturers as a 
class. Participation in the affairs of the Association is, 
and always has been, entirely voluntary. We hope to en- 
large our membership to include every manufacturer hav- 
ing a substantial interest in the label business and we in- 
vite criticisms and constructive suggestions to enable us 
to serve the industry satisfactorily. 

“We contemplate an early general meeting of label 
manufacturers but in the meantime we should be pleased 
to hear from each label manufacturer to whom this letter 
is addressed. This Association exists to serve the label 
manufacturers, and we want you to feel friendly enough 
to write us regarding your needs.” 


New England Paper Merchants 


The following letter in regard to the Supreme Court 
NRA decision has been sent to members of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association by President W. N. 
Stetson, Jr., and Secretary-Treasurer Frank B. Cummings : 

“The recent United States Supreme Court decision af- 
fecting NRA and other activities pertaining thereto, is 
probably one of the uppermost problems to which you are 
now giving serious thought and consideration. How it 
may or may not affect your business and the business of 
all other members of our New England Paper Merchants 
Association, is problematical. 

“It seems most important, however, to the writers that 
the utmost care and clear thinking should govern our 
action, particularly in the immediate future. Our Asso- 
ciation opportunities are greater today than ever before. 
Our membership as a whole has exceptionally well ob- 
served the constructive trade practices and trade customs 
which obtained both before and under NRA. The morale 
and stability of our membership will be only as strong as 
its weakesf link. 

“We urge you, therefore, to uphold the well estab- 
lished and constructive program affecting the distribution 
of your products, and suggest that you urge your sales- 
men and representatives to do likewise.” 


Pulp and Paper Machinery 


The Permanent Code Authority for the Pulp and Paper 
Machinery Industry have addressed the following letter 
to the members of this industry: 

“The Code Authority for this industry suggests that 
all the members of this industry continue voluntary com- 
pliance with the spirit and letter of the Code of this in- 
dustry. 

“The labor and hours provision of the Code should be 
continued in force without change and the general pro- 
visions of the Code carried on until a new course has 
been chartered for business and industry. 

“This procedure is recommended by the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, and your Code Authority be- 
lieves that this recommendation is sound policy for the 
members to pursue at this time. We ask for your co- 
operation.” 

This letter is signed by the members of the Code Au- 
thority—Phillips Dennett, Chairman, S. G. Bevis, A. B. 
Clark, J. E. Waterhouse and W. B. Wilshusen. 


K-C-M Co. Formed to Acquire Patents 


The Mead Corporation of Chillicothe, Ohio, and Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation of Neenah, Wis., announce the 
incorporation of the K-C-M Company. The business of 
the new company is to acquire, hold, use, sell, assign, lease 
and enforce, patents and inventions which the parent cor- 
porations have transferred to the newly formed K-C-M 
Company, or which K-C-M Company may acquire in the 
future. 
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Union Bag to Build $4,000,000 Mill At Savannah 


Alexander Calder, President, Announces that Construction Will Begin Within Thirty Days of 


Pulp and Paper Plant That Will Employ Approximately 875 Hands with an Annual Pay Roll 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation of New York 
City, the world’s largest manufacturers of bags and pro- 
ducers of vast quantities of standard and special wrapping 
papers and other commercial commodities produced from 
wood pulp, had announced through its president, 
Alex Calder, the closing of the contract for the erection 
of the first unit at Savannah, to cost $4,000,000, of a pulp 
and paper plant of the most modern type says the 
Savannah Morning News in its issue of May 29. 

The Savannah plant will carry 875 employes, with 500 
more employed in the woods, and a total pay roll exceed- 
ing $1,000,000 a year. For the first unit its purchases of 
pine wood for conversion into pulp will require expendi- 
tures of over $300,000 a year. 


Work Starts In Thirty Days 


Under the contract entered into with the Savannah Port 
Authority, and approved by the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of Savannah, the construction work on the 
Savannah plant is to begin within thirty days. 

The engineers representing the corporation have in- 
spected the Hermitage tract on several occasions, have 
been furnished by the city with topographical surveys of 
the entire area, and the plans have been completed for the 
new buildings and the work to be done on the buildings 
now standing on the tract. 

The plant will be located on the Hermitage Plantation 
approximately three miles from the City Hall, using also 
the site of the Diamond Match Company, which was 
originally a part of the Hermitage Plantation. 

The corporation will make use of the buildings now 
standing on the Diamond Match Company tract as part 
of its plant. The $4,000,000 will be used in the construc- 
tion of new buildings and their equipment with machinery 
for the production of pulp and the conversion of the pulp 
into the various products marketed by the corporation, as 
well as in the remodeling of the buildings now on the 
tract. 


Owns Five Factories 


The Savannah plant will be a 125-ton per day pulp and 
paper mill and bag factory. It will be the sixth factory 
owned and operated by the Union Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion. The corporation at this time operates paper mills 
and bag factories at the following locations: 

Hudson Falls, N. Y., paper mills and bag factory. 

Kaukauna, Wis., paper mills. 

Vancouver, Wash., bag factory. 

Chicago, IIl., bag factory. 

Bogalusa, La., bag factory. 

The officers of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
are the following: 

Alexander Calder, president, since September, 1931, has 
been with the company twenty-two years. Was vice presi- 
dent and sales manager before becoming president. 

John Wohnsiedler, vice president, since April, 1928, 
comptroller since April, 1926. With the company thirty 
years. 


of $1,000,000 in Addition to 500 Working in the Woods—G. F. Hardy, Engineer 


H. S. Daniels, vice president, since December, 1933. 
With the company 15 years. 

Stuart H. Broun, secretary, since April, 1930. With 
the company thirty years. 

Pierre E. Borin, treasurer, since January, 1935. With 
the company since 1932. 

The financial condition of the company as indicated 
by its statement to shareholders at the close of business on 
December 31, 1934, is very sound, showing quick assets of 
more than three million dollars, which together with its 
fixed assets such as plants, etc., gives them a total asset 
valuation of nearly seven million dollars, Adding to this 
the four million dollars to be invested in the plants in 
Savannah will give the company an asset position of ap- 
proximately eleven million dollars, 

Based on an output of forty-two thousands tons per 
annum, those interested in the plant have estimated the 
earnings of the company after the completion of the 
Savannah plant and before interest and federal income 
taxes at one and one-half million dollars annually, based 
on average price of bags for last five years. 


G. F. Hardy Is Engineer 


George Fiske Hardy is the engineer in charge of con- 
struction of the big Savannah plant. Mr. Hardy has had 
a distinguished career in the building of manufactories of 
this character. He was born in Poquonock, Hartford 
county, Connecticut, February 12, 1865, and was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College with the degree of bachelor 
of science in 1888. He was given the honorary degree of 
doctor of science from the same college in 1926. 

From 1888 to 1893 he was engineer in the employ of 
D. H. and A. B. Tower of Holyoke, Mass., specialists to 
pulp and paper mills. He became a junior member of the 
firm under the name of A. B. Tower & Co. from 1893 to 
1896, resigning in the latter year to build a mill for the 
Hudson River Pulp and Paper Company, Corinth, N. Y. 
In 1897 he built a mill for the manufacture of newspaper 
for the Laurentide Paper Company, Grand ’Mere, P. Q. 

He was appointed chief engineer of the International 
Paper Company (controlling principal newspaper mills of 
the country after they were combined) in 1898, but re- 
signed in 1901 to acquire the Tower business, which had 
been moved to New York. He has built a large number 
of paper and pulp mills and power plants since 1901, in- 
cluding a 275,000 horsepower hydro-electric plant, Abitibi 
Canyon, Ontario, which was constructed in 1930-32. 

He is a director of the St. Croix Paper Company, 
Woodland, Me., was New York district manager, division 
of supply, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 1918; is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada, F. R. S. A. (Great Britain). His home 
is at Cryders Point, Whitestone Landing, Long Island, N. 
Y., and his New York office is 305 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mr. Hardy has two sons, George Fiske, Jr., and John 
Alexander. 


To Build on Hermitage 
The Savannah Port Authrity, to whom the entire 
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property was deeded by The Hermitage Corporation, the 
transaction having the approval of the municipal govern- 
ment, now leases the entire tract of approximately 425 
acres to the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 

Of the tract 374 acres is in one unbroken area having 
a 2,500 feet frontage on the Savannah river with 26 feet 
of water depth at mean low tide, and extending from the 
river a depth of 6,000 feet to the Augusta road. There 
are other portions of the property, totaling about 50 acres, 
separated from the main tract by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 

The Savannah Port Authority, acting under the powers 
conferred on it by a state constitution amendment, acts of 
the Georgia Legislature, and ordinances of City Council, 
and by and with the approval of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
leases the entire tract to the Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration for a period of thirty-five years at $1 a year, with 
the privilege vested in the corporation of buying the tract 
at any time at the cost price to the Savannah Port Author- 


The Savannah Port Authority pays to the Hermitage 
Corporation $135,000 for the tract secured from it, $100,- 
000 to the Diamond Match Company for the tract and 
buildings owned by it, and assumes taxes totalling ap- 
proximately $25,000, making a total investment on the part 
of the Savannah Port Authority of $260,000. 


New Dock To Be Built 


It has also been agreed as a condition of the location of 
the plant on this site that $35,000 will be expended in the 
building of a dock and approximately $35,000 in the con- 
struction of a hard-surfaced roadway to furnish proper 
transportation access to the property, as vast quantities of 
wood will be brought into the plant directly from the coun- 
try tributary to Savannah. 

The closing of the contract is the result of ninety days 
of intensive negotiations in which there was complete ac- 
cord and cooperation among the Mayor and Aldermen, 
the Savannah Port Authority, the Chatham County Com- 
missioners, the Savannah Industrial Committee, and 
Savannah bankers and other interested citizens, The out- 
come of the negotiations was the result of the unbroken 
spirit of cooperation which existed, coupled with the de- 
sire of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation to locate at 
Savannah if possible. 

The location of this pulp and paper and bag plant, which 
is the first to be established on the South Atlantic coast, 
and which is regarded as the precursor of a newsprint, 
pulp and paper plant at Savannah, and kindred industries 
which tie up with great industries of this character, is ac- 
claimed by all as one of the most progressive industrial 
steps Savannah has known in recent years. 


Plant’s Importance 


The importance of the plant to Savannah can be en- 
visioned from the fact that it will create new employment 
for approximately 1,000 men during the construction pe- 
riod, and that it will utilize large quantities of building 
materials during that time, and that after construction is 
completed and operations begun the plant will give perma- 
nent employment to approximately 900 men and women in 
its operations and a resulting employment of 550 men in 
the pine forests of this immediate section. 

It will also create an annual market for 70,000 cords of 
wood grown in the Savannah area. The completion and 
operation of this first unit is expected to result in the addi- 
tion of further units so that eventually it is quite probable 
that a town of 10,000 population will be established in the 
immediate vicinity of the plant. 
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The plant, when in operation, will produce and prepare 
approximately 125 tons of pulp and paper daily, much of 
which will furnish heavy freights for the railroads and 
steamship lines. It is intimated that in the establishment 
of the new center of population about this great industry 
there will be recognition, as far as possible, of the value 
of subsistence homestead projects. Unquestionably the 
large force of men employed in the actual provision of 
the wood for the pulp plant can have the advantage of 
subsistence homesteads together with their income from 
this source of work. 


Savannah Selected 


Of prime interest and importance are the reasons wny 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation selected Savannah 
as the site for its Southern plant. It is recognized and ad- 
mitted that it was governed in its decision by reasons that 
will likewise soon vitally influence the location here of 
plants that utilize the wood from the forests of the 
Savannah territory in the manufacture of pulp for news- 
print paper and other higher types of paper. These fac- 
tors were: 

First. That Savannah has available conveniently and 
economically the greatest slash pine wood supply in the 
United States. 

Second. That Savannah has a splendid deep water port 
with steamship communications throughout the year with 
the greatest domestic ports of the North and all of the 
important foreign ports of the world. 

Third. That Savannah enjoys favorable transportation 
facilities bv rail and by water, with great railroad trunk 
lines available for the movement of inward and outward 
freights, and with a spirit of cooperation on the part of 
railroad executives looking to the building up of a great 
paper industry for this section, and that the domestic 
steamship transportation facilities to Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston give unrivaled access to the 
great consuming areas of the North. 

Fourth. That for a period of five years no taxes are 
levied other than the state ad valorem tax, now four mills. 

Fifth. That Savannah provides ample common labor 
and semi-skilled labor for the operation of the plant and 
that there is an adequate supply of labor for the work in 
the woods from which the raw supplies are to be drawn. 

Sixth, That an unbounded flow of pure, clean artesian 
water for manufacturing purposes is available at the site 
of the plant. 

Seventh. That the salt cake brought from Germany 
for use in the plant operations can be unloaded from the 
ships directly at the corporation’s dock on the river front, 
saving any inbound freight rates. 

These factors, together with the unceasing spirit of co- 
operation shown by all of the Savannah~-péople: in the 
situation, provided the convincing arguments which located 
the plant on this site. 


Perpetual Supply 


The assurance of a perpetual supply of pulp wood 
within a reasonable area of Savannah was a factor of ut- 
most importance, and there has been a generous recogni- 
tion of the influences exerted by the Savannah Pine and 
Paper Laboratory, directed by Dr. Charles H. Herty with 
skilled associates, in promoting forest protection and creat- 
ing an atmosphere throughout the Savannah territory 
favorable to the perpetuation of forestry operations on a 
tremendous scale. 

The Union Bag and Paper Corporation went exhaus- 
tively into this question of raw supplies for the plant in 
considering Savannah as its location. Fortunately. the 
United States government had only recently completed 
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forest surveys and released them for the territory from 
which the plant would draw its wood supplies. 

These areas are known as Georgia Unit No. 1, Georgia 
Unit No. 2, and South Carolina Unit No. 1, and cover 
areas from which timber supplies may be economically 
drawn to the Savannah location. 

The survey staff showed that there is approaching 15,- 
000,000 acres of growing forests available in this territory, 
and it estimated the volume of wood available as approxi- 
mately 105,000,000 cords, divided as follows: 


Long leaf and slash pine: Cords 
ee SEE RS Bo BURG as coe MENS Ue CCN UN w vnc cee cssecce 28,528,000 
i DD ae cic aas sce oh euw es Sues Ks é ORC we 10,633,000 
es EAS A cic cose cdeGhncbeoh sdsececeias 6,298,000 
SE SARE ED Sod sackets nbs adtss seaucebaccs teeueepess 45,459,000 

Loblolly and other non-turpentine types: Cords 
i a eT  antehb aka Spbws hos) sn0s bo 2050 '.00d0 6 10,532,000 
i ES Lea sin dd a oe'en cde pt Was oGpes's os sess 4,604,004 
es bn on Gh bids on he bas a oso on60n oe oe 16,949,000 
Se SIGRG ub brd oC So 0s GAGS 6 Ess EER So see ohdsoohas 32,085,000 

Hardwood: Cords 
ny MCR? ©. aed baled wos outs chwls ouw ties jan bs.ou 15,532,000 
i A ies 2 ak Sule ceiban sheamibiible ce dines tse-np 3,651,000 
Be en ekki. oesudbete sie ccessee 11,357,000 
EE natin dk OUOSWUSRSF:0o 554 55E pS ph v0 bd Rey 0h K¥0 04-08% < 30,540,000 


This enormous, and with the timber constantly growing, 
inexhaustible, supply of cord wood is available by either 
water, rail, or truck haul to Savannah. 

Experts have estimated that within 150 miles of 
Savannah some 9,000,000 acres of pine land raise through 
continual growth about four and one-half million cords of 
wood annually. As has been pointed out the consumption 
of this first unit of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
at Savannah will be about 70,000 cords of wood yearly. 


Union Bag and Paper 


Some information about the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation may be in order. It was organized in 1899 
and for thirty-six years has been an exponent of sound 
merchandising methods and on that solid foundation has 
built what is recognized as the largest bag business in the 
world. 

While the corporation owns and operates the five plants 
outside of, Savannah which have been referred to, they 
have not been adequate to meet its expanding require- 
ments and it has purchased great quantities of raw ma- 
terials from outside sources. 

For instance, during the year 1934, it imported from 
Scandinavian countries more than 48,000 tons of sulphate 
pulp. The establishment of the Savannah plant will have 
the effect of substituting domestic for foreign pulp, al- 
though the expanding markets for the products of the 
corporation may still require importation of substantial 
quantities from other countries. 

As to the future of the kraft paper pulp and paper 
industry, the commodities produced, and which are con- 
stantly being augmented, a survey that was made by lead- 
ing experts in 1933 showed a steady increase in the de- 
mand for the products of this industry in recent years. 

From the basic point of 100 in 1928 there had been a 
24 per cent. increase by 1932, and during the entire period 
of depression this particular industry has moved onward 
with vision and with confidence and with success. 

The Union Bag and Paper Corporation has a world- 
wide field for its products. It not only disposes of them 
in the United States but has a foreign trade outlet embrac- 
ing forty other countries. For the past few years it has 
been obliged to refuse to accept business in many areas 
because of its inability with the plants operated by it to 
produce sufficient quantities of certain types of paper and 
paper products. 


The Savannah plant will play its important part in re- 
deeming this situation. No one questions that Unit No. 1 
will be the precursor of other units in the coming years, 

The outgrowth of its facilities at its Northern factories, 
their overcrowding, and the difficulties of operating econo- 
mically under such conditions, turned the leading officials 
of the corporation to the South Atlantic coast when their 
attention was directed to the vast timber areas available 
and the successful demonstration of the practical uses of 
the Southern timber for pulp. 

On their several visits to Savannah, during which they 
conferred with representatives of the Port Authority, the 
city and county governments, the Industrial Committee, 
bankers and other outstanding Savannah business men, the 
Savannahians were all impressed by the high-type char- 
acter of the representatives of the corporation. 

The corporation’s legal representatives and engineers, 
who also visited Savannah, left very favorable impressions 
and all established personal contacts which promise to de- 
velop into close friendships. It was very gratifying to 
Savannahians to know that not only from the standpoint 
of industrial and commercial advantages but also from 
social and other viewpoints, the impression made on the 
visitors by Savannah was extremely favorable. 


Location of Plant 


The location of the great plant at Savannah will serve 
a number of purposes which may be succinctly enumer- 
ated in this way: 

First. The saving of freight on paper from the 
Savannah plant to the bag factories, as the bag machinery 
to be located at the Savannah plant will consume a major 
portion of the local paper mill output. 

Second. The corporation will save comparatively large 
rental expenses and will possess a fair amount of reserved 
space for future expansion. 

Third. The bag business of the corporation falls readily 
into two main groups, namely; mass production business, 
which is largely grocery bag business; and_ secondly 
specialty and fancy bag business, which is largely custom 
or made-to-order business. 

Fourth. At the new Savannah plant, which will be the 
most modern in existence, the corporation will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to physically separate the two 
classes of operation so as to enable each class to be oper- 
ated more effectively. 

The mass production business of the company will be 
transferred to Savannah and thereby reduce the produc- 
tion cost of that class of the business. The production of 
specialty and fancy bags, for a number of reasons, is more 
desirably located at the corporation’s Northern plants. 

On completion of the Savannah plant the Northern fac- 
tories of the corporation will be relieved of the mass pro- 
duction business. The overcrowded conditions now exist- 
ing at them will be avoided, and their operating conditions 
will be improved, and operating costs reduced. 

More important even than these considerations it seems 
is the fact that this segregation will enable concentration of 
methods, ideas and operations on the more difficult and 
exacting class of specialty work. 

The corporation officials candidly admit that the time is 
rapidly approaching when economic conditions will make 
it impossible for Northern plants to operate competitively 
on such grades as kraft bags and wrapping paper. 


They state that the manufacture of these grades natu- 
rally belongs in the South, leaving the manufacture of the 
specialty papers and papers for specialty bags to the 
Northern plants. 
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Wisconsin Paper Manufacturers Adhere to Codes 


Statements of Mill Officials Show Reluctance to Disturb Existing Harmonious Situation Re- 
garding Labor Relations and Marketing—Leading Executives Declare No Changes In 
Hours or Wage Rates Are Contemplated—aAllied Industries Follow Same Policy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLETON, Wis., June 3, 1935—General sentiment 
among Wisconsin paper mills is to continue to adhere to 
their codes and to make no changes in working hours 
and wages, despite the Supreme Court decision nullifying 
N.R.A. Statements of officials show reluctance to dis- 
turb the harmonious situation now existing, both as to 
labor relations and the marketing setup. 

Among the executives issuing statements that no changes 
are contemplated in hours and wage rates are the fol- 
lowing : 

Ernst Mahler, vice president of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah; C. K. Boyer, manager of Interlake 
division of Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton; A. F. Kletzien, secretary, Fox River Pa- 
per Company, Appleton; R. H. Purdy, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Tuttle Press, Appleton; Adam C. Remley, 
vice president, Patten Paper Company, Ltd., Appleton; 
Charles S. Boyd, president, Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton; Myron T. Ray, Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, and Karl R. Karlson, acting super- 
intendent, Union Bag and Paper Company branch, Kau- 
kauna. 

Allied industries also are following the same policy, 
according to statements of the following: G. E, Buchanan, 
secretary-treasurer, Appleton Wire Works, Appleton; Al- 
bert H. Wickesberg, treasurer, Appleton Woolen Mills, 
Appleton; and Raymond A. Peterson, treasurer, Valley 
Iron Works Company. 


Bonds to Finance Water Power Project 


Authorization has been granted the Wisconsin Valley 
Improvement Company of Wausau, Wis., by the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission of Madison, Wis., to issue 
$300,000 worth’of five per cent first mortgage bonds to 
finance construction of the Rainbow dam and reservoir 
on the Wisconsin river north of Rhinelander, Wis., the 
first step in the $15,000,000 water power control project 
for mills of the river valley. The commission stipulated 
that the company must retire a sufficient’ part of the bonds 
if the cost is less than $300,000, so the issue will equal 
the actual cost. The bonds will be secured by a first 
mortgage on the company’s property. Installments of 
ga a year will mature from April 1, 1936 to April 1, 


The company has a bill before the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature giving authority to purchase and condemn land in 
the reservoir area of the Big and Little Eau Plaine rivers, 
when that phase of the storage and control project is 
started. Farmers of Wood and Marathon counties ap- 
peared before the judiciary committee of the Assembly 
during a hearing objecting to a provision in the bill allow- 
ing the company eight years in which to purchase or lease 

per cent of the agricultural lands needed in each coun- 
'y, and to condemn the remaining 15 per cent. They ex- 
presse! a desire to sell their lands immediately at a fair 
Price. More than fifty farmers were in the protesting 
delegation. T. W. Brazeau, appearing as attorney for 
gai assured the farmers of the company’s good 

ith, 


Indorsement was given the project at the hearing 


by spokesmen for the Marathon county board, who stated 
it had the board’s unanimous approval. The city of 
Marshfield and the village of Mosinee also voiced official 
approval, because it will provide work for 5,000 relief 
clients. It was pointed out that if the Improvement com- 
pany is not permitted to carry on the project, it will 
eventually become a state undertaking, paid by a tax levy. 


Credit Clearing House Formed 


Credit unions of various paper mills and allied indus- 
tries in Neenah and Menasha, Wis. have organized a local 
chapter of the Wisconsin Credit Unions. It will act as a 
clearing house for new ideas worked out by local credit 
union officers, and worthy of passing on to other groups. 

Walter Richter, of the Lakeview division of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, was elected president of the chap- 
ter. Paul C. Jung, of the Menasha Products division of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, is the secretary. 


Engagement Announced 


The engagement has been announced of Roy L. Davis, 
of Detroit, Mich., and Miss Eleanor Voecks, of Apple- 
ton, Wis. Mr. Davis is a-graduate of Bates college, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, and received his Ph. D. degree in 1933 at the 
Lawrence Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 
He is employed with the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Ahdawagam Plant Slightly Damaged 


A storage building and stock of the Ahdawagam Paper 
Products Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., were dam- 
aged to the extent of about $200 in a fire of undetermined 
origin last week. It took the fire department an hour and 
a half to extinguish the blaze. Operations of the plant 
were not affected. 


To Reopen Cushnoc Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aucusta, Me., June 3, 1935—Negotiations for the leas- 
ing of the Cushnoc Mill to the Kennebec Pulp and Paper 
Company were completed in New York recently by Madi- 
son L. Gilman, receiver of the Cushnoc Paper Corpora- 
tion, it was announced by Chief Justice William R. Pat- 
tangall. 

This assures Augusta of the reopening of the mill, for 
the manufacture of tissue paper and its by-products. 

While the new company will start with only one machine 
and about 150 hands, it expects to increase its production 
providing plans work out as anticipated, 

With the reopening of the new tissue mill every indus- 
trial plant in this section wi!l be in operation, it was 
announced. 

Chief Justice Pattangall said Mr. A. Mazer, president 
of the Kennebec Company expects to be in Augusta soon 
and the work of rearranging the mill for the manufacture 
of tissue paper instead of news print will be begun at once. 

The Cushnoc Paper Company at one time was one of 
the leading industries in the city employing approximately 
500 hands at full time. Two years ago it curtailed pro- 
duction and finally went into receivership. For a time the 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company operated it on a lease but 
for approximately one year the mill has been idle. 
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Pulpwood Difficulties Settled in Ontario 


Lakehead Timbermen’s Association Adopts New Scale of Wages Which Is Satisfactory to All 
Parties Concerned—E. A. Forsey Speaking on Newsprint Says Iron-Clad Selling Combine 
Is Essential to Bring Higher Prices—Voluntary Cooperation Has Failed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont. June 3, 1935—It is expected there will 
be peace in the pulpwood camps of Northern Ontario for 
some time to come and that sap wood peeling, which is now 
in progress, will proceed without labor troubles. The 
amount of wood harvested by contractors for export to 
the United States, who can now send the output taken 
by them from Crown lands, across the line, will likely be 
heavy and employment given to many hundred men who 
have been idle for months. The Lakehead Timbermen’s 
Association has adopted a scale of wages which is satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. The wage to be paid for 
cutting and peeling a single cord of wood is an increase 
of ten cents over the rate paid last year and the charge 
of seventy-five cents a day for board is a decrease of ten 
cents compared with 1934. Other rates are the same as 
last year. Among those present at the conference which 
settled the wage question, were Don Clark, Port Arthur, 
president of the Lakehead Timbermen’s Association, W. 
H. Russell, Secretary, and Thorsten Ehn, government for- 
estry supervisor. It was stated, with the increase in rates 
for single cords, reduction in charge of board and an in- 
crease in the charges to timber operators for Workmen’s 
Compensation levies, the workers are receiving the full 
benefit of the reduction of forty cents in dues on pulp- 
wood which went into effect recently. 


Iron-Clad Selling Combine Essential 


E. A. Forsey, of McGill University, Montreal, at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Asso- 
ciation held in Kingston, Ont., had something very definite 
to say in regard to the newsprint situation. He declared 
that an “iron-clad selling combine” was essential to bring 
about higher prices. Repeated attempts at voluntary co- 
operation had failed and the only way to get results was 
for the government to impose cooperation on the pro- 
ducers. The industry had fallen on evil days since 1929 
but it was still Canada’s largest manufacturing business 
both in value of output and amount of payroll. Among 
export staples it ranked second only to wheat. Mr. For- 
sey maintained that the general decline in prices and con- 
sumption explained only a small part of the disaster and 
one cause was overexpansion of plants in pre-depression 
years. Another was the increasing rigidity of the indus- 
try’s financial structure. Paper producers themselves 
overestimated the total market or their individual shares 
of it, said Mr. Forsey. Provincial governments egged them 
on the financiers who were at least unnecessarily accom- 
modating in floating securities. The investing public was 
both too optimistic and too trusting. How far provincial 
governments and the investing public were really free 
agents each observer must decide for himself. 


Geo. C. Winlow Goes To Ottawa 


George C. Winlow, Toronto, who for the past seven 
years has been sales manager for the Alliance Paper Mills, 
Merritton, Ont., has been appointed to a similar position 
in connection with the pulp and paper department of J. R. 
Booth, Ltd., Ottawa, and has entered upon his new duties. 
Many friends will wish Mr. Winlow every success in his 


new post. Previous to his departure for Ottawa he was 
entertained at a dinner at the St. Catharines Golf Club by 
the executives of the Alliance Paper Mills and the officials 
of the plant. Mr. Winlow was presented with a valuable 
silver tray engraved with the names of the donors, and 
many appreciative references were made to his work and 
worth. Another function in his honor took place at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, when Mr. Winlow was ban- 
queted by the wholesale paper dealers of Toronto and 
their sales staffs. A beautiful silver gift was presented on 
behalf of the trade to the guest of the evening, by George 
H. Allen, of the Buntin Reid Company, who expressed the 
regret of all at the departure of Mr. Winlow. The latter 
made a suitable reply and recalled his many years of serv- 
ice in Toronto. For nearly a quarter of a century he was 
with the Canada Paper Company, and thirteen years ago 
joined the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, which sub- 
sequently became part of the organization known as the 
Alliance Paper Mills. Mr. Winlow is succeeded in To- 
ronto by Charles S. Taylor who has been on the sales staff 
of the Alliance Paper Mills since its organization in 1918, 
and previous to that was with Ritchie & Ramsay, coated 


_ paper manufacturers, Toronto, for nine years. He enters 


upon his new duties, well qualified in every way to suc- 
ceed Mr. Winlow. 


General News of the Industry 


The Newaygo Timber Company will cut eighteen thou- 
sand cords of sap peeled pulpwood and twelve thousand 
cords of rough wood in its camp near Hale, Ont., on the 
Algoma Central Railway. This is about the same amount 
of wood as taken out last year. Henry S. Mosher is the 
manager of the company which will also take out twenty 
thousand cords of pulpwood on Isle Royal. 

George W. Pauline, Toronto, vice president of the Al- 
liance Paper Mills, Merritton, Ont., has returned from 
a business trip to Great Britain and says that as far as the 
mills in the Old Country are concerned they are running 
full time, with orders ahead for several weeks. 

L. W. Akerley has been appointed sales manager of the 
MacGregor Paper and Bag Company, Inc., Montreal, 
which operates branch warehouses in Halifax, St. John, 
Quebec, and other points. Mr. Akerley has just returned 
from a trip to the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company 
and the Pyramid Paper Products at East Angus, Que., a 
subsidiary of the MacGregor Paper and Bag Company. 

Many friends in the paper trade in Toronto and district 
regret the passing of Victor T. Haney, 79 Highland Ave., 
Toronto, who died on May 30, after six weeks of suffer- 
ing with pneumonia, aged 66 years. Mr. Haney was man- 
ager of the Toronto branch of the Rolland Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal. He was born at Lachute, Que., and edu- 
cated in Quebec and during his whole commercial life 0! 
more than thirty years, had been associated with the Rol- 
land Company. After being in Montreal for a long period, 
he came to Toronto in 1917 to take charge of the Toronto 
office. He enjoyed a wide measure of esteem among the 
members of the paper fraternity. He is survived by his 
wife, one son, two sisters and a brother. Many tributes 
were paid to his memory atthe last sad rites. 
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Chicago Paper Market Only Moderately Active 


Fine Paper Section Comparatively Firm, Although Demand for Various Grades Is Tapering 
Off—Sulphite Bond Paper Continues In Persistent Request—Kraft Paper Division 
Practically Unchanged—Ground Wood Papers Mark Time 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 3, 1935—As far as can be deter- 
mined the paper industry in this area is making every 
effort to carry on the major provisions of the paper in- 
dustry codes although faced with the certain realization 
that the Supreme Court did deal a death blow to the 
code itself. It is obvious, from reports given out by exec- 
utives in various grades of paper, that stringent efforts 
will be made to maintain the present level of wages and to 
increase them wherever and whenever possible. Also that 
provisions covering hours of labor will also be dealt with 
, fairly not only because of the belief that such a procedure 
will actually benefit business but also in the hope that 
such efforts will convince the citizens of the United States 
that business can properly police itself. 

Marketwise, demand has slowed up though reported as 
largely for seasonal reasons. Fine papers, as a group, are 
tapering off in activity though the markets are compara- 
tively firm. Sulphite bonds were in better than the aver- 
age demand. Books and covers showed little change while 
krafts continued on about the same basis as last week. 
Demand was a bit stronger for paper board. Ground 
woods and newsprints were about stationery while the 
waste market showed little activity. 

Commentators here admitted that it was too early to 
adjudge the effects of the Supreme Court ruling but hope 
was expressed that the industry would make every effort 
to carry on the basic features of the code. 


Railroad Outlook Brighter 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American 
Railroads, spoke at a joint luncheon sponsored by a num- 
ber of Chicago organizations, including the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board and the Wisconsin Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturers Traffic Association on Wednesday, 
May 29. The paper industry was notified of the event 
through J. F. Bryan, secretary of the latter association. 

Mr. Pelley took an optimistic view of the railroad out- 
look and declared that under certain conditions the rail- 
roads can be a great factor in leading the country back to 
prosperity. He declared that with reasonable recovery 
from the depression, with opportunity for the railroads to 
compete on a fair basis with other forms of transporta- 
tion and with removal of restrictive laws which now pre- 
vent economies through joint action of the carriers, but 
without passage of any new laws that would add to 
operating expenses, the carriers could themselves carry 
forward a large slice of the recovery program. Mr. Pelley 
challenged the claim that water and highway carriers are 
cheaper than rail transportation. 


Paper Salesmen’s Golf Outing 


One fifth of the 33,702 yards of golf turf put up for 
the Mid-West Division of ‘the Salesmen’s Association to 
shoot at during the summer, was disposed of on May 24 
when a record breaking crowd of 73 members and guests 
swarmed over the Westmoreland Country Club fairways. 
Luncheon, eighteen holes of golf and the prize awarding, 
song singing dinner made up the day’s entertainment— 
all under the most capable direction of Ben Babbitt, of 
‘he Brown Company. 


Prize winners, as neatly recorded by the chairman for 
the benefit of the reporting fraternity, were as follows: 
low gross, Gene Hammes; low net, handicap of 17 and 
under, Bob Whitelaw ; low net, 18 handicap or over, J. W. 
McAllister; low net, first nine, Phil Johnson; low net, 
second nine, R. C. Johnson; low putts, individual, Ray 
Russell; low putts, first nine, J. C. Griswold; second 
nine, Burt Fisher. The low putts foursome consisted of 
H. B. Todd, Bob Wilkie, George Mueller and Courtney 
Reeves. Low net foursome was made up of W. B. Hunter, 
Bill Jones, Joe Murnane and Paul Wesco. Henry Prosser, 
Harold Pfister, Joe Cunningham and R. C. Johnson made 
up the high putts foursome. High gross foursome con- 
sisted of Graham Olson, H. J. Callaghan, Ed Haeburn 
and Frank Brucker. Other prize winners were, high gross, 
any hole, Louie Ellis; low gross, par 3’s, Rod Hanson; 
low gross, par 5’s, Courtney Reeves; high gross, Joe Cun- 
ningham; blind bogey, Carl Trost, with the consolation 
prizes going to Rod Hanson, Bill Tilden.and Jim Pringle. 

The next outing will be held Friday, June 21, at the 
Skokie Country Club. 


Newsprint Cargo from Fort William 


The first commercial cargo from Great Lakes vessels 
bound for a central western point through the Illinois and 
Mississippi Waterways arrived in Chicago on May 23, 
when the steamer Mondoc of Fort William, Ont., arrived 
with a consignment consisting entirely of newsprint from 
Fort William, 686 miles from Chicago. The newsprint 
cargo left Fort William on May 21, the trip taking about 
68 hours. The newsprint shipment followed a route 
pointed out by the Chicago Tribune in 1933 when a trial 
cargo of newsprint was shipped from Thorold, Ont. The 
newsprint consignment which arrived in Chicago last 
week was delivered to the Peoria Star. 


Munising Paper Co. Moves 


The General Sales Offices of The Munising Paper Com- 
pany are now located in Suite 1946, Field Building, 135 
South La Salle street. 


Market in Great Britain for American Boxes 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 3, 1935.—The British mar- 
ket offers a potential outlet for a substantial volume of 
folding boxes of American manufacture provided local 
and Continental prices can be met, according to informa- 
tion received in the Forest Products Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

There is a growing demand in the grocery trade of Great 
Britain for attractive packages, it is pointed out. The pos- 
sible demand for paper cartons and boxes is indicated by 
the statement of the head of the provision department of 
one of the large London stores that 80 per cent of the 
sales are in bulk. 

The question of freight charges appears to be the chief 
obstacle in the way of successful competition on the part 
of American box manufacturers, and practically rules out 
set-up boxes. Designs of foreign-made boxes which show 
indications of being a popular line are copied and made up 
by local manufacturers, it was stated. 
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Boston Paper Market Conditions Irregular ) 


NRA Decision and Decoration Day Holiday Deterring Influences—Demand for Various Grades 
of Fine Paper Reported Better Than Fairly Satisfactory—Wrapping Paper Section Con- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., June 3, 1935—The NRA decision of 
the Supreme Court tended to slacken wholesale paper 
business in the Boston market. The holiday was also a 
deterring influence. Price cutting and labor cutting were 
mentioned as possibilities on account of the decision. At 
the office of a prominent manufacturer of fine paper it 
was stated that there was a feeling that prices might 
go down, but no actual declines were reported. In some 
quarters the demand for fine paper was reported as better 
than fair. The demand for wrapping paper was quiet to 
“pretty fair.” At one wrapping paper house it was said 
that although the week was broken up, on the whole it 
was not bad. It was further intimated at this house that 
no change on account of the NRA decision was noticed. 
Box boards were generally dull, not any better than fair, 
to say the most. 

Paper stock was strong in demand, but not generally in 
price, except that’at least some grades of bagging ap- 
preciated in value. Although no actual declines in old 
papers can be definitely recorded at the present writing, 
there is more or less talk of lower prices, as a result of 
the NRA decision. The market last week was practically 
normal. A considerable quantity of stock is arriving from 
the West Coast, mostly books and magazines. 

The market for bagging and rags was generally strong, 
said a factor in the trade, on account of a shortage in 
supplies and an increased demand for all paper-making 
materials. The price of foreign gunny No. 1 advanced 
to 1.70 @ 1.75 from 1.55 @ 1.65, domestic gunny No. 1 
to a flat 1.35 from 1.25 @ 1.35, scrap burlap to’ 1.35 
@ 1.40 from 1.25 @ 1.35, scrap sisal to 1.05 @ 1.15 from 
1.00 @ 1.10, new burlap cuttings to 1.60 @ 1.75 from 1.45 
@ 1.50, paper mill bagging to 1.15 @ 1.25 from .90 @ 
1.25 and bagging No. 2 to .70 @ .75 from .60 @ .65. 
New and old domestic rags moved fairly well. Foreign 
rags were sold in certain quantities, about as usual. The 
value of dark cottons appreciated, advancing to 1.25 @ 
1.30 from 1.00 @ 1.15. 


Celebrate Golden Wedding Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Henry Stone celebrated their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary on June 1, at their home 
in Winchester, Mass. During the afternoon a large num- 
ber of relatives and friends gathered to help celebrate the 
occasion. 

Mr: Stone has been active in the paper business for 
fifty-four years, having established with the late Mr. 
James B. Forsyth, the well known Boston firm of Stone 
& Forsyth Company. 

At the age of eighty-four and in splendid health, Mr. 
Stone still actively continues as treasurer of the Company. 


News of the Trade 


Carter Rice & Co. Corp. have added to their lines 
Twiltex Cover, made by the Holyoke Card and Paper 
Company, Springfield, Mass. This cover paper, easy to 
print and strong, is of a beautiful and unique fabric 
design. It can be used “work and turn” and is durable 
and reasonably soil proof. Twiltex Cover is economical, 
a large and small edition, utility cover paper. Halftones 


tinues Moderately Active—Box Board Division Generally Dull 


print beautifully on the lighter shades. Examples of half- 
tone printing, embossing, line cut and rubber plate are 
included in the swatch within the folder, which has been 
issued. The swatch comprises samples of buff, white, 
blue, green, gray, brown, mandarin, black and red. 

Carter Rice & Co. Corp. has just stocked in the Boston 
warehouse Albemarle Cover, made by the Albemarle Pa- 
per Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., which has 
been carried in the Worcester, Mass., warehouse for some 
time. The quality of this line of cover has been greatly 
improved in respect to the lightness of colors and also as 
to fastness to light. 

Walter Merriam Pratt, of the Pratt Paper Company, 
was elected Governor of the Massachusetts Society of 
Mayflower Descendants at a recent meeting of that or- 
ganization. An announcement has been made by Mr. Pratt 
that the Society will hold a Compact Day Dinner at the 
Hotel Somerset, which will be its fortieth celebration of 
Compact Day. Reservations are being made with George 
Ernest Bowman, secretary of the society, at 9 Walnut 
Street, Boston. 

It is hoped that paper companies will exhibit at the 
convention of the Stationers of New England at the 
Parker House, June 25 and 26. The stationers are par- 
ticularly interested in securing for the display models of 
paper making machines and demonstrations of the manu- 
facture of paper. Space and reservations for the hotel 
may be made through John Brooks, 27 Kingston street, 
Boston. 

Henry S. Dennison, of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Mass., is a member of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, an influential body of about fifty 
business men connected with the formation of new pro- 
cedure to replace the NRA in the maintenance of fair 
trade practices by merchants and manufacturers. A con- 
ference of the council, which is advising the President, 
either directly or through the Federal Trade Commission, 
has been called for June 6 in Washington. 


Paper Council Formed 


The four local paper trade associations have formed a 
Paper Council to unify the distributing trade in the Metro- 
politan area and to work for ‘the general welfare of the 
four associations, which comprise a membership of ap- 
proximately two hundred paper houses. 

Richard C. Kettles, of Charles F. Hubbs & Co., Inc., 
has been elected chairman of the new body. The members 
of the Paper Council from each of the four associations 
are as follows: 

The Paper Association of New York City, Richard C. 
Kettles, Jr., president; Robert A. Alberts, vice-president; 
James F. Levens. 

Metropolitan Bag and Paper Jobbers Association of 
New York City, Walter W. Hinrichs, president ; Samuel 
Hayward, vice-president; Thomas J. Nagle. 

Cosmopolitan Paper and Twine Association, William 
Solomon, president; David Kasson, executive director; 
David Katz. 

New Jersey Paper Trade Association, Joseph Riemer, 
president; David Lieberman; Clifford S. Burnett. 


Ju 
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Philadelphia Market Displays Calmer Trend 


Many Workable and Salutory Features of National Recovery Act Will Probably Be Retained by 
Voluntary Action—Prevailing Conditions In Both Fine and Coarse Paper Divisions 
Fairly Satisfactory—Demand for Summer Specialties Increases 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 3, 1935—In both divisions of 
the paper industry—fine and coarse—the month of May 
showed a calmer trend compared with April. Although it 
is conceded that the effects of the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the paper industry over the next few months 
will be disturbing, the prospects are that many of the 
workable and salutory features of the NRA will be sal- 
vaged by volunteer action in this important industry. 

Greater demand for summer specialties will be witnessed 
for the next few months, with the prospect of compara- 
tively stable prices in this division, 

The situation in the waste paper industry remains un- 
changed ; however at this writing it is predicted that within 
the next week or two the trade will witness a price rise. 


Code Labor Provisions Upheld 


Norbert A. Considine, president of the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association issued the following statement 
to all association members: 

“Your Board of Governors met on May 29 and unani- 
mously passed the following Resolution: 

“"RESOLVED, That the Board of Governors of the 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia strongly recom- 
mends to its membership that there be no change in the 
present scale of minimum wages and maximum hours of 
labor, and the continuance of ethical trade practices.’ 

“Your Board consists of veterans of too many situations 
in the paper trade to let emotion run away with judgment 
in a situation like the present. Undoubtedly there will be 
terriffic pressure for lower prices immediately: It would 
be expecting too much to believe that what the Code itself 
could not do, would now be accomplished, and that there 
would be no breakdown in any price schedules. Perhaps 
some readjustments will be beneficial in the long run. 

_ “Your association can now be of extreme value to you 
in supplying you with accurate information and contacting 
the mill groups in your behalf.” 

Attention is called to the significance of statistical fig- 
ures gathered by the association. 

The statement continues: “Your normal share of this 
volume of business is a definite percentage. As soon as you 
start snatching some of the percentage of that total volume 
now belonging to your fellow merchants by the price 
cutting method, you are inviting retaliation and subsequent 
and inevitable loss of income to the entire trade, salesmen, 
as well as office and warehouse employes. I sincerely hope 
that the lessons of the past few years will not now be for- 
gotten, and that the paper trade, even to the office clerks 
and truck drivers, will be conscious of its interdependence 
and community interest. On present mark-ups you should 
be able to pay present Code wages and give your salesmen 
a chance to earn a decent living. 

“Will you post a copy of the Resolution of your Board 
of Governors, with your own signature of approval, on the 
‘Labor Provisions of the Code’ now displayed in your 
warehouse, where all of your employees may see it?” 


News of the Trade 


_Garrett-Buchanan Company has just released a broad- 
side featuring their three establishments. Their Home 


Office in Philadelphia, established in 1873; Morgan H. 
Thomas, president and treasurer ; Edward A. Keller, vice- 
president and manager ; George W. Weaver, vice-president 
and assistant manager—The Van Reed Paper Company, 
in Reading, established in 1896, and located at Reed and 
Elm streets, C. Raymond Smith and Isaac J. Zinn, execu- 
tive vice president—and Charles W. Beers & Co., estab- 
lished in 1868 and located at 7 and 9 East Lombard street, 
Baltimore, Howard W. Rowe, vice president and manager, 
and Walter R. Kratz, assistant manager. A list of the 
mills represented by this company in its three establish- 
ments is featured on the broadside. 

The baseball team of Garrett-Buchanan Company looms 
close for honors in the Greater Industrial League. In- 
vitation is extended to their many friends to attend these 
games which are played every Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings at D. & Tioga streets. . 

Harry M. Bailey, owner of the Hemingway Company, 
‘dealers in paper stock at 828 North Hancock Street, re- 
cently underwent an operation for appendicitis at the 
Osteopathic Hospital. Mr. Bailey is now convalescing 
at his home in Drexel Hill, and hopes to be able to visit 
his office on Monday next. 


Baker Mfg. Suffers Fire Loss 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SaraAToGA Sprincs, N. Y., June 3, 1935—A _ ware- 
house owned by the Baker Manufacturing Company was 
destroyed by fire last week which also did damage to the 
main foundry building. The plant, which manufactures 
paper mill machinery, reopened two weeks ago after a 
shutdown of several years. Sparks from the ware- 
house are believed to have set fire to the roof of the 
pattern storing house and the main building causing a loss 
estimated at $8,000. Several workmen were in the build- 
ing when the blaze was discovered. 


Container Corp. Declares Dividend 


PHILADELPHIA, June 3, 1935—Directors of Container 
Corporation of America met in Philadelphia, Wednesday, 
May 22, for their regular meeting and in order to inspect 
the extensive improvements completed in the corporation’s 
largest plant. 

In addition to the routine business, the directors de- 
clared a dividend of $1.75 per share on the outstanding 
preferred stock, payable as of Monday, July 1, to stock- 
holders of record Tuesday, June 11, 1935. 


Aldine Paper Co. Enlarges Offices 


Aldine Paper Company, paper merchant, has leased 
additional space on the third floor of the building at 333 
Hudson street, New York City, where it has maintained 
offices and warehouse for many years. 

As a result of improved business conditions, the leas- 
ing of additional space was made necessary for enlarge- 
ment of the company’s sample department and to have 
more room for stocking the many new lines of mill- 
brands and fancy papers that have been added recently. 
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Hypothetical Cheap Newsprint* 


By Royal S. Kellogg 


Rainbow chasing continues to be a favorite sport. Aside 
from the joy that the chasers themselves seem to get out 
of it, the principal benefit is the amount of paper required 
for graphic descriptions of the wonderful hues in the 
well-known semicircle. 

Unfortunately, however, continued publication of en- 
ticing generalities leads the public to most erroneous 
conclusions. When ballyhoo once gets a good running 
start, slow plodding fact seldom catches up with it. Ir- 
responsible promises are easy to make and most alluring. 

The engineer, who through long experience is able not 
only to design a plant but to guarantee its production cost 
thereafter, never paints a rosy enough picture to satisfy 
irresponsible optimists. The world is full of the latter, 
but the former are seldom listened to. 

There are plenty of people, whose only source of in- 
formation is the newspapers, who believe that newsprint 
paper has long been made in Alaska. This is the result 
of United States Forest Service propaganda fifteen years 
ago. They also believe that such paper is being made of 
pine in the Southern States, because they have read many 
press items on the subject during the past two years. 

In both cases, estimated costs much below those of the 
best situated and most efficient newsprint mills now oper- 
ating in North America have been widely disseminated. 


No Paper Ever Made in Alaska 


There has never been a pound of paper made in Alaska. 
A small groundwood pulp mill started there on a shoe- 
string in 1920 ceased to operate. There is no commercial 
newsprint mill in the South. The latest Alaskan estimate 
is made by J. H. Cunningham in Editor & Publisher of 
February 23, 1935, in an article entitled “$41. Alaska 
Newsprint Possible.” 


ESTIMATED COMPARATIVE COSTS PER TON OF PAPER 


Probable 

Minimum 

Alaskan 

Cunningham  Herty Operation 
SEE Ab ckhin nce asnnsag erase PEs webs kilt $5.82 $4.60 $8.50 
PRT eee rere eer ee ree .50 6 75 
DD -s5skh ahsnea pe ohkde ee esen ese san 09 10 15 

DE GiitatSsepeiadashess > heposibedatses .04 

OS Sa eee 0s -16 30 
PIPOROMES «2 oc ces cccccccsesccvcssosvecs -30 -20 15 
Wires, Machine Clothing, Belting......... 81 95 1.10 
Di ccibhwph oie skps doses senna sees 42 .23 -50 
Repair Materials............ Ot oyee .60 50 1.00 
Finishing and Shipping Materials......... .28 .80 .50 
eee are 4.62 5.08 6.00 
i Sc. fk sche aa seh ash ee'es sis 5.98 5.50 6.00 
Administration and Burden............... 93 she 2.00 
es Ot MOMNNINNID. , cos estan sondoesess .30 .40 as 
i is cbabe<sssésanvesdassoxe .20 75 75 
ET ccc Gab hdh chieknnnesske'ss sis ey 15 er 
SD c.nG kas bhandonns cod bemasens ou 3.00 4.48 3.00 
i Cs cde dé uianbesenenen $23.90 $24.54 $31.45 
Coghel Cheam e8... occ ccccccccevccccccens 9.10 7.16 9.50 
Delivery to Destination..............+.. 8.00 5.00(?) 8.00 
Rate. fod. Bow Toth cscscecssaevses $41.00 $36.70 $48.95 


Estimates of cost of pine newsprint were published in 
Southern newspapers in November, 1933, by Charles H. 
Herty and were widely reproduced by The Chemical 
Foundation under the title of “The Deserted Village.” 
Cost classifications in these two estimates are not identical. 
They have, however, been put into a uniform group in so 
far as the information permits in the following table, 
which gives the same totals as the original estimates. A 
third column has been added to this table to indicate the 


* Sphere Monthly from Washington, June, 1935. 
* Secretary, News Print Service Bureau and the Association of Newsprint 
Manufacturers of the United States. 


most probable average minimum cost for a sustained 
Alaskan operation. 


Basic Item in Newsprint Is Wood 


The basic and most important single item in the mak- 
ing of newsprint is wood. It will be noted that Cunning- 
aam assumes a wood cost of $5.82 per ton of paper made 
in Alaska—which there is no possibility of accomplishing, 
In those optimistic days in 1927, when the United States 
Forest Service had sold options for $25,000 each upon 
two large tracts in Southeastern Alaska, and where under 
the terms of the options paper mills were to be built with- 
in five years, the Service estimated a wood cost of $10.00 
per 1,000 board feet at the mill. 

Pacific Coast practice on similar timber requires 650 
board feet per ton of newsprint paper, so that the Forest 
Service estimate was equivalent to a wood cost of $6.50 
per ton of newsprint manufactured. The two Pacific 
Coast interests (one a paper manufacturer and the other 
a newspaper publisher), to whom Forest Service sold 
these options, spent several years and more than $200,000 
in expert detailed studies of the water power and timber 
situation in Southeastern Alaska, at the end of which they 
abandoned the options. 

One of the parties concluded that the average cost 
of wood per ton of paper would be $8.80 and the other 
that the cost would be about $9.60 per ton. For the 
purpose of the present discussion the long-time cost of 
the quantity of wood required to make a ton of news- 
print paper in Alaska is set at the $8.50 figure suggested 
in the table. There is little likelihood that a more favor- 
able average will be obtained. 


Timber in Alaska Entirely Different 


Another most important question not touched upon by 
Cunningham, but which the practical operator will run 
into, is the fact that timber in Alaska is entirely different 
from that used by the manufacturers of newsprint paper 
in the East. Southeastern Alaska timber stands are about 
20 per cent Sitka spruce and 75 per cent Western hem- 
lock. A newsprint operation there would have to use all 
hemlock for its sulphite and 50 per cent or more of 
hemlock for its groundwood. 

I am not saying that this is impossible; I am simply 
saying that to do so raises questions of technical study and 
of control of quality of the product, concerning which a 
good deal is yet to be learned. It may be that the esti- 
mate should also include a considerable item for bleach- 
ing chemicals because of the large amount of hemlock 
wood. 

Herty, for a Southern pine operation, estimates a wood 
cost of $4.60 per ton of paper, and this again is too opti- 
mistic for a long-time operation. It does not make suf- 
ficient allowance for the original cost of timber, the cost 
of cutting and the cost of transportation to the mill, to 
be a safe guide for investment of capital. 


Unwise Calculation 


It would be most unwise for anyone to calculate costs 
a long time ahead on the basis of. starvation prices for a 
commodity at the lowest point of a depression. There 
is only one way for Herty’s wood costs to go, and that 
is up—how far up will depend upon demand and other 
factors not now calculable. 
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Extractors and DuosDehydration are covered by Downingtown 
Patents Nos. 1,996,661 — 1,992,713 —RE 19,521 — 1,935,837 — 
1,991,346 — 1,934,534—1,911,310 and 1,998,046... The 
principles covered by the above patents, either singly or in 
combination, have been used in modernizing many board 
machines ... We build Suction Couch Rolls, Suction Press Rolls, 
Suction Drum Rolls, Felt Cleaning Suction Rolls and Extractor 
Units... Consult us before making any Wet End changes eee 
The Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Penna. 


No Board Machine is Modern Without DUO-DEHYDRATION 
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The other estimated costs in the table speak fairly well 
for themselves. The entire Cunningham and Herty esti- 
mates are based on assumed 100 per cent operation of the 
most efficient possible character and contain absolutely no 
leeway for contingencies of any sort. The answer to them 
is—such conditions never prevail for any length of time 
in any undertaking. The manufacture of newsprint paper 
is a realistic enterprise—not simply wishful thinking. 

The third column in the table, therefore, indicates the 
probable long-time minimum cost of these various items 
in a modern, well-managed Alaska plant, operating 90 to 
95 per cent under present conditions. This shows in strik- 
ing fashion the gaps and inadequacies in the Cunningham 
and Herty estimates. It will be seen that the estimated 
total mill costs, including depreciation, are figured at $23.90 
by Cunningham and $24.54 by Herty, whereas actual mill 
cost under any. #éasonable set-up in Alaska is likely to 
exceed $31.00 per ton. 


The Item of Capital Charges 


But the mill cost lacks much of telling the whole story. 
The product must be delivered to market, and there is 
the unpleasant item of capital charges to consider, even 
though in these days capital is assumed to work for noth- 
ing by those who have no part in contributing to it. 

Cunningham’s estimate allows 6 per cent annual interest 
on the cost of ntill construction and working capital and 
1 per cent for sinking fund, thus arriving at a capital 
charge of $9.10 per ton of paper made. He also figures 
upon an $8.00 ocean freight rate bringing the total cost 
to $41.00 per ton of. newsprint paper f.o.b. vessel New 
York City. 

The Herty estimate allows 6 per cent interest on a 
smaller investment than Cunningham’s and 2 per cent for 
sinking fund, making a total capital charge of $7.16 per 
ton. He gives no estimate of cost for delivery to New 
York City, but it is safe to assume that this would aver- 
age at least $5.00 per ton from the South, so that item 
is inserted. 

A capital charge of $9.50 per ton for an Alaskan oper- 
ation is conservative if one gives any consideration to 
the delays and hazards of a new and far distant enterprise. 
It is evident therefore, that there must be a price of around 
$49.00 per ton at New York City if an investment in 
newsprint paper-making in Alaska is to afford even a 
6 per cent return upon the capital required for the under- 
taking. A promise of only 6 per cent in a new enter- 
prise is not particularly alluring to an investor even if he 
is inclined to be venturesome. Moreover, this return will 
not be realized unless there is continuously full operation 
of the plant. 

It is also obvious that the Herty figures are deficient by 
several items if they are to be brought into line with dem- 
onstrated experience in the most efficient existing plants. 


No Better Equipment Available 


In all of these discussions it is helpful to bear in mind 
that no paper mill anywhere in the world can get any 
better equipment than is already in use or. can be easily 
installed in existing plants. There are no trade secrets 
nor pending revolutionary methods of making newsprint, 
neither can a new plant hope to get any better or more 
highly trained men for its operation than those who are 
employed in present mills, and neither can a new plant 
hope to pay less than the prevailing wage scales. 

Most important of all, the United States is a free 
market for the newsprint paper of the world. It is a 
highly competitive product and has had no tariff pro- 
tection for more than twenty years. 


I am not saying that a newsprint paper may not be - 
- 


made some day in Alaska and in the Southern States. | 
am saying that the man who is asked to invest in such 
enterprises will have reason to be thankful if he looks 
before he leaps. 


A. Thomson Advises Congress To Go Home 


‘Dayton, Ohio, June 3, 1935—Alexander Thomson sent 
a significant telegram the past week to Congressman Byron 
T. Harlan, Washington, D. C., who represents the indus- 
trial Third Ohio district in which Dayton, Middletown, 
Hamilton and other mill centers are located. 

This message, which was signed by Thomson as presi- 
dent of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, head of the 
Hamilton Chamber and president of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, the largest plant of its kind in the world, 
urged that Congress should adopt appropriation bills and 
then go home to learn what the people are thinking 
of the Supreme Court decisions. ; 

The message, which is self-explanatory, says: “Can 
you not convey to your associates the desirability of ad- 
journment at the present time so that after passing neces- 
sary appropriation bills, each Congressman can go back to 
his own district and find out the sentiment of the people 
in regard to any proposed legislative acts of the Congress 


_and what they think of the recent Supreme Court deci- 


sion dissolving the NIRA? 

“T believe our representatives would find that the peo- 
ple of this country are tired of continuous legislative 
shocks which are retarding an otherwise certain and per- 
haps speedy recovery of business. | 

“Do you not think, in any event, that the people are 
entitled to find out whether they are now able to run 
themselves under Government supervision before any re- 
sumption of coercive legislative acts?” 


Useful Pumping Outfit for Every Industry 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has just issued a very attractive pamphlet 
entitled “A Useful Pumping Outfit for Every Industry.” 

The type “SSU” centrifugal pumping unit which is 
described in the pamphlet, is a single suction, single stage 
pump and a squirrel cage motor designed as a complete 
unit. One shaft is used for the entire unit which is sup- 
ported by two amply sized ball bearings. The unit is 
extremely compact and on this account can be used in 
locations where other types of pumps cannot be placed. 

Due to the use of but one shaft for the entire untt, 
misalignment troubles due to the motor shaft not being 
in line with the pump shaft have been eliminated, assuring 
the purchaser a unit which will be free from vibration, 
and as a consequence, have a longer life. Wearing rings 
protect the casing and cover from wear. Every pumping 
unit is tested for head, capacity, and efficiency after it 1s 
assembled. Discharge nozzle can be rotated to four dif- 
ferent positions. 


I. C. C. Grants Authority on Rates 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuinctTon, D. C., June 3, 1935.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted authority, on certain 
conditions, to establish and maintain rates on paper and 
paper articles, in carloads, from points in western trunk 


line, central, and southwestern territories, and the Port 
Arthur, Ont., group to points in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, without observing the long and 
short haul provision of section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE GAINS 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States during March were valued at $1,864,636, bringing 
the total for the first three months of the current year 
up to $4,973,897, according to the Forest Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The latter figure represents 
an increase of 11 per cent over the corresponding period 
of last year, while the March figure represents an increase 
of 14 per cent over March 1934. 

A comparison of volume figures for the three months 
period indicates that the rise in total value represents an 
actual increase in the amount shipped foreign countries 
rather than an increase in average prices. With the ex- 
ception of a very few items, the volume of shipments so 
far this year has been substantially above those for the 


same period in 1934. 


During the first quarter, exports of newsprint increased 
30 per cent, boards (exclusive of building boards) ap- 
proximately 25 per cent, fiber insulating and wall boards 
29 per cent and 14 per cent respectively, sheathing and 
building papers 11 per cent, toilet paper (including jumbo 
rolls) 23 per cent, towels and napkins 25 per cent, paper 
bags 46 per cent, boxes and cartons 10 per cent, wrap- 
ping papers 9 per cent, 

Among the better grades, surface-coated paper increased 
53 per cent, greaseproof and waterproof papers 60 per 
cent, writings 19 per cent, exclusive of papeteries and en- 
velopes which rose between 20 and 25 per cent. Exports 
of uncoated book papers, on the other hand, declined 20 
per cent, tissues and crepes 25 per cent, old and overissue 
newspapers 12 per cent, and blottings 7 per cent. Ship- 
ments of vulcanized fiber were 8 per cent higher, cash 
register and adding machine papers 5 per cent higher, and 
bristols 3 per cent higher than during the first quarter of 
1934. 


Exports of paper base stocks from the United States 
continue to show gains both in quantity and value. March 


shipments were valued at $1,513,857, an increase of nearly 
250 per cent compared with March 1934, while shipments 
for the first quarter totaled $2,819,678, an increase of 130 
per cent over the corresponding quarter last year. The 
bulk of these shipments consist of sulphite pulp. Small 
shipments were also made of soda and other wood pulp, 
and more substantial amounts of rags and other waste 
for paper stock. During the first quarter of the current 
year 19,321 cords of pulpwood with an aggregate value 
of $115,605 were also consigned to other countries. Ship- 
ments of sulphite pulp during this period totaled 43,035 
tons valued at $2,366,738, and rags and other waste 9,227 
tons valued at $284,265. 

Imports of paper and paper products into the United 
States also show a rise in value, March receipts valued at 
$7,134,766 bringing the total for the first three months’ 
period up to $19,074,609, an increase of 4 per cent over 
the corresponding quarter in 1934. A scrutiny of the fig- 
ures reveals that this rise in value is due chiefly to the 
increase in imports of standard newsprint, which account 
for 87 per cent of the incoming shipments. 

Newsprint imports, as compared with the first quarter 
of 1934, rose from 462,174 tons to 481,217 tons and from 
$15,736,612 to $16,670,450. Imports of other classes of 
paper and board dropped in value from $2,640,943 to 
$2,404,159. Most of the various classes shared in this 
decline. Exceptions were wrapping papers of all sorts, 
imports of which increased 46 per cent, and leatherboards, 
which increased 195 per cent. Receipts of cigarette papers, 
which stand next to newsprint in value, declined 7 per 
cent; imports of pulpboards also 7 per cent and of paper- 
boards 35 per cent; imports of printing papers other than 
newsprint 26 per cent. 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States 
show approximately the same gain in aggregate value as 
paper. Proportionately the largest increase was registered 
in pulpwood receipts, which doubled in volume and show 
an increase of 65 per cent in value. Imports of rags and 
other waste for paper stock were also much larger than 
during the corresponding quarter last year. 

Imports of wood pulp, which account for nearly 90 per 
cent of the value of the total receipts, show a slight rise 
(4 per cent) in value. Volume figures are not strictly 
comparable with last year inasmuch as this year’s imports 
are recorded in the short ton (2,000 pounds). Total re- 
ceipts for the quarter amounted to 403,215 tons valued at 
$4,567,208. Unbleached sulphite pulp accounted for 37 
per cent, unbleached sulphate (kraft) pulp 28 per cent, 
and bleached sulphite 21 per cent of the total volume. 


RESEARCH ON LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards has been cooperating 
with the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc., in re- 
search on lithographic papers since 1930. This work was 
temporarily suspended for lack of appropriation in 1933, 
but was resumed in 1934. Recently the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Foundation met in New York with mem- 
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bers of the staff of the Paper Section of the Bureau of 
Standards to discuss progress of this research and plans 
for the future. 

Three reports have been published to date covering the 
studies made at the Bureau of Standards. Research 
Paper No. 480, “Register Studies in Offset Lithography,” 
contains an analysis of the physical and mechanical causes 
of misregister. Research Paper No. 633, “Reactions of 
Lithographic Papers to Variations in Humidity and Tem- 
perature” is a report of exhaustive laboratory studies of 
temperature and hygrometric effects on the physical prop- 
erties and dimensions of a number of experimental pa- 
pers. These included machine finish papers made with 
different degrees of fiber treatment, surface sized papers, 
and coated papers. Research Paper No. 730, ‘Relation 
of Paper Properties to Register in Offset Lithography” 
covers actual printing tests of papers made with various 
degrees of fiber treatment. 

Mr. C. G. Weber reported to the Committee the prog- 
ress made during the past year. Further printing tests 
were conducted to verify the data given in Research Pa- 
per No. 730, which indicated that the best sheet from the 
standpoint of ability to maintain dimensions and to stay 
“in register” is made with a minimum of hydration and 
maximum fiber length. In addition, studies were made 
of various methods of conditioning paper prior to print- 
ing. As a result, new information has been obtained which 
appears to explain many of the register troubles encoun- 
tered by printers and lithographers. Conventional paper- 
conditioning practice fails to take into account the hyster- 
esis effect in adsorption and desorption of moisture. The 
information now available seems to indicate the practi- 
cability of a system of paper conditioning which takes ad- 
vantage of the hysteresis effect to overcome continued 
expansion and distortion of the sheet during multi-color 
printing. 


Finnish Pulp and Paper Production 


.Wasuincton, D. C., June 3, 1935.—Finnish pulp and 
paper production for the year 1934 was as follows: Total 
paper 421,000 metric tons, of which newsprint 287,000 
tons; boards 95,000 tons; sulphite pulp 759,700 tons, of 
which 121,900 tons of bleached, 54,900 tons of easy-bleach- 
ing, and 496,200 strong pulp were produced by members 
of the Finnish Cellulose Union and 86,700 tons of bleached 
and unbleached sulphite by an independent mill; 261,000 
tons of sulphate pulp, comprising 31,900 tons of bleached 
sulphate, 22,300 tons of easy-bleaching sulphate, and 206,- 
800 tons of strong sulphate, according to reports from 
Lawrence W. von Hellens, American Consulate General, 
Helsingfors. All of the sulphate production is controlled 
by members of the Union. In addition to the above 275,- 
900 tons of ground wood were produced for export. No 
information is available at this time as to amount produced 
by mills for their own consumption. With the exception 
of bleached sulphite pulp, all classes of products show a 
Mis¢ in production in 1934. Figures for the output of 
gtound wood are not strictly comparable, the 1933 figure 
of 459,900 tons including pulp both for export and domes- 
lic consumption. However, an increase in the output of 
newsprint and pulp boards would indicate a corresponding 
merease in ground wood production. 
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Weekly Production Ratio Report 


.Reports to the Paper Industry Authority show the 
following Over-All Production Ratios for the designated 
periods: 


Reporting Mil!s Total 
Number 

Mamta, 1996 cccicvesccccevenedeese 292-299 

October, 1934 

November, 1934 


TT, 
Capacity 


March, 1935 

April, 1935 

*Week ending May 4, 

*Week ending May 11, 5 

*Week ending May 18, 1935 

*Week ending May 25, 1935 .......... 


166,635 
166,443 
162,116 
137,512 


* Subject to revision, . 
Statistics showing the number of mills reporting by 
ratio groups are given below: 
NUMBER OF MILLS REPORTING 
Week ending 
—_ = 
May 18 
Ratio Limits 1935 
0% to 50% 129 120 
51% to 100% 265 216 
According to reports from the National Paperboard 
Association, per cents of operation, based on “Inch- 
Hours” were as follows: 


September, 1934 
October, 1934 
November, 1934 
December, 1934 
January, 1935 


Ranenianit 
May 25 
1935 


62 per cent 
63 per cent 
56 per cent 
53 per cent 
61 per cent 
67 per cent 
67 per cent 
61 per cent 
61 per cent 
61 per cent 
59 per cent 
61 per cent 


ay 4, 1935 
May 11, 1935 
May 18, 1935 
May 25, 1935 


(a) Capacity and percentage data exclude December 25, 1934. 


Revised statistics covering delinquent mill returns will 
be shown in later reports. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., June 5, 1935—The R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company has been awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing the Government Printing Office with 37,100 
pounds of 25% x 34 white sulphite ledger paper at 6.54 
cents per pound. 

The Government Printing Office has received the follow- 
ing bids for 77,500 pounds of offset book paper: Aetna 
Paper Company at 5.75 cents per pound; and R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 6 cents. 

For 11,500 pounds of white ledger paper, all at 17.7225 
cents per pound; George W. Millar & Company, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, and Mathers-Lamm Paper Company. 


H. P. Hood to Buy Paper Milk Containers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., June 3, 1935—H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 
New England milk dealers, have contracted with Amer- 
ican Can Company for the latter to supply paper milk con- 
tainers to meet its requirements. 

American Can Company, which has been supplying one 
of Borden’s New Jersey dairies with 20,000 to 25,000 
paper milk containers daily, is installing automatic ma- 
chinery for manufacture of these packages which should 
be ready in about a month. 

The containers are used for sale of milk in delicatessen 
and grocery stores, eliminating the need for deposits, cut- 
ting storage space and reducing weight as compared with 
glass bottles. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each, Send currency, not stamps. 


Machinery 


Paper Making Machine. Samuel Milne. U. S. pat. 
1,970,180 (Aug. 14, 1934).—Large quantities of air 
(which may be heated) are blown against the paper lying 
on the large drier of a Yankee machine with sufficient 
force to dislodge the layer of steam and vapor and come 
into actual contact with the paper. The air is supplied 
through a series of pipes parallel to and over about half to 
three-quarters of the circumference and close to the sur- 
face of the cylinder.—A. P.-C. 

General Observations Over Automatic Wire and 
Felt Regulators. R. Frick. Papier-Fabr. 31, No. 26: 
309-11 (June 25, 1933).—The author discusses in general 
wire and felt regulators and then describes his patent meth- 
od which operates by means of compressed oil and has 
many advantages over other methods.—J. F. O. 

Manufacture of Paper. John C. Corcoran assignor to 
Superior Tool and Manufacturing Co., Inc. U. S. pat. 
1,974,103 (Sept. 18, 1934).—-The apron is formed with 
two sets of raised ribs extending at an angle to the direc- 
tion of travel of the wire. Above the apron is a forma- 
tion slice in the form of a bar with its under surface 
provided with sets of raised ribs inclined oppositely to 
the corresponding sets of ribs on the apron.—A. P.-C. 

Change in the Process Under German Patent 580,705 
for the Drying of Bodies in Chambers by Means of the 
Recovery of the Volatile Constituents. Jaroslaw Erste 
Glimmerwaren Fabrik, Berlin. Ger. pat. 598,167 (May 6, 
1930) —J. F. O. 

Arrangement for the Drying of Bodies in Chambers 
Under Recovery of the Volatile Constituents, Espe- 
cially Layers of Fibers which Are Drenched or Coated 
with a Solution of Alcohol and Artificial Rosin. Jaro- 
slaw Erste Glimmerwaren Fabrik, Berlin. Ger. pat. 598,- 
797 (Sept. 11, 1930).—J. F. O. 

Device for the Filling of Pulp Digesters. Feldmuhle 
Papier und Zellstoff Werke, Stettin. Ger. pat. 599,352 
(Dec. 15, 1931).—The device consists of one or two sets 


of vanes attached to a shaft which is motivated and thus 
speeds up the filling of the digester. These impellors are 
placed in a housing just above the throat of the digester. 
—jJ. F. O. 

Raw Stock for Paper and Board Manufacture and for 
Other Purposes. Wilhelm Volle. Wochbl: Papierfabr. 
65, No. 30: 533-35 (July 28, 1934).—A method for the 
preparation and transportation of stock from old papers 
and from pulp, in which the fibers are taken up by a cyl- 
inder machine and dried by means of warm air.—J. F. O. 

Conveying Raw and Finished Stock in Pipes and 
Troughs in the Paper Industry. Max Wintermeyer. 
Zellstoff Papier 13, No. 7:322-25 (July, 1933).—The con- 
veyance of raw and finished stock by means of centrifugal 
pumps, screw pumps and propeller pumps is described by 
means of curves and illustrations. Stock densities of 0.75 
to 15 per cent are used. The conveyance of stock at 18 
per cent ag up by means of compressed air is discussed. 
—J. F. O. 

Iron Rolls in the Paper Industry. Er. Scharffenberg. 
Zellstoff U. Papier 14, No. 6: 238-40 (June, 1934).—A 
short description of the manufacture of iron rolls for 
paper machine calendars.—J. F. O. 

The Time Required for the Re-Winding of Paper. 
W. Strahringer. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 65, No. 29: 514-16 
(July 21, 1934).—Formulas are derived for the calcula- 
tion of the time required for re-winding of paper and 
tables are set up therefrom.—J. F. O. 

Cutter. Friedrich Fritzsche, Leipzig. Ger. pat. 599,- 
068 (April 30, 1934).—J. F. O. 

Multiple Cutter. Gerald Strecker & Theodor Gockel, 
Darmstadt. Ger. pat. 598,945 (Dec. 10, 1929).—J. F. O. 

Production of (Parchmentized) Fiber Paper from 
Wood Pulp. F. I. Korchemkin and E. D. Nikiforova. 
Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledovatel. Inst. Bumazhnoi Prom. 
Materialui (Central Sci. Research Inst. Paper Ind. Trans. ) 
1933, No. 3: 134-139; C. A. 28: 6564.—A good grade of 
paper was obtained by substitution of 50, 75 and 100 per 
cent. Bleached sulphite and sulphate pulp for rag waste. 
To obtain uniform penetration, the paper must be treated 
with zinc chloride solutions of lower concentrations and 
at lower temperatures.—C. J. W. 
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Paper Specialities 

Impregnated Paper and Boards. C. Becher, Jr. Pa- 
pier-Ztg. 59, No. 59: 997 (July 25, 1934) —Impregnating 
methods for paper and board are discussed under the fol- 
lowing three headings: water- and air-proofing; oil-, 
grease- and air-proofing; water-, oil-, grease- and air- 
proofing.—C. J. W. 

Currency Paper. G. B. Milliani. Ind. Carta 1, No. 
7: 297-301 (July, 1934).—A brief history is presented of 
the development and use of currency paper in different 
countries.—C. J. W. 

Flat Paper. G. Cesconi. Ind. carta 1, No. 7: 302-308 
(July, 1934).—An analysis of the causes of paper curl- 
ing and wavy edges and a discussion, particularly, of the 
different sections of the paper machine and phases of 
operation which may exert an unfavorable influence. Rem- 
e lies are suggested.—C. J. W. 


Molding of Board. K. Schere. Papier-Ztg. 59, No. 
' 48: 827; No. 49: 842-843; No. 52: 890, 892; No. 54. 922- 
923; No. 69: 1198-1199; No. 73. 1276-1277 (June 16, 20, 
30, July 7, Aug. 29, Sept. 12, 1934).—The molding proc- 
esses of board are explained in their relation to physical 
theories.—C. J. W. 


Properties of White Braille Papers for Library of 
Congress Publications. C. G. Weber. Paper Trade J. 
99, No. 10: 4041 (Sept. 6, 1934).—A discussion of the 
qualities required in paper for the blind, together with 
recommendations as to the requirements of paper suitable 
for high-grade braille publications.—A. P.-C. 


Paper for Corrugating Purposes and Process of 
Forming the Same. Pierre Drewsen assignor to Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,966,238 (July 10, 
1934) —Corrugating paper having considerable stiffness 
is prepared by treating mixed paper stock with caustic 
soda or slaked lime in a beater or in a Werner and 
Pfleiderer mixer, preferably at atmospheric temperature, 
subjecting the fiber to a fairly drastic, but not too drastic, 
mechanical attrition, and allowing at least part of the al- 
kalinity of the fiber to remain in the finished paper.— 
A. Pil. 

Fibrous Materials Containing Artificial Resins. So- 
ciété pour l’Industrie Chimique a Bale. Fr, pat. 758,458 
(Jan. 18, 1934).—-Fibrous materials are mixed with con- 
densation products of carbamides and aldehydes in the 
form of powder, hardened until they are insoluble in water 
and do not glue up but still swell in water. The mixture 
is made into known manner into paper, cardboard or 
presspan.—A. P.-C. 

Waterproofing Paper, Cloth, Etc. Dominique Mas- 
soni. Fr. pat. 761,456 (March 20, 1934).—A molten mix- 
ture of a natural or artificial resin with one or more fatty 
acids, e.g., colophony and stearic acid or stearin (65 and 
35%), is used for waterproofing.—A. P.-C. 

Technology of Photographic Base Paper Production. 
Th. Bentzen. Paper Ind. 16: 336-338 (June, 1934).—A 
detailed description of the manufacture of photographic 
base paper.—A. P.-C. 


Waxed Paper and Board. Charles Sol. Mon. Papet- 
erie Belge 14: 398-402 (June, 1934) ; Papier 37: 547-552 
(June, 1934).—A brief discussion of the merits of waxed 
paper or board for packaging foods and description of 
the single or double face coating and of the impregnation 
of paper or board with paraffin—A.P.-C. 


The Manufacture of Crepe Paper. F. V. Mon. Papet- 
erie Belge 14: 387-390 (June, 1934).—A brief description 
and discussion of the paper-creping process.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture and Coloring of Superfine White Papers. 
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E. Arnould. Ind. Papeterie 13: 207-211 (Aug., 1934) — 
A brief general discussion.—A. P.-C. 

Process of Utilizing Fibrous Materials. Elbert ¢ 
Lathrop and ey A. Irvine assignors to The Celotex 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,973,637 (Sept. 11, 1934). —Material such 
as wood, bagasse, etc., is lightly digested in an alkaline 
solution that is highly buffered with a calcium buffer 
salt, so as to break down the material into fiber bundles 
(rather than individual fibers); the material is then 
brushed out in a beater while hot and in presence of the 
alkali, or is hot shredded, to cause slight hydration or 
gelatinization of the surface of the fiber bundles. The 
prepared material is formed into a sheet and simul- 
taneously subjected to heat and pressure in a suitable 
press.—A.P.-C. 

Coating Method. Charles H. Dennison assignor to 
American Rubber Co. U. S. pat. 1,975,195 (Oct, 2, 1934). 
—A layer of liquid coating composition is applied to tray- 
elling sheet material by passing the latter under tension 
under a grooved spreader bar, supplying the coating com- 
position to a reservoir or bank confined by the upper sur- 
face of the sheet and by the spreader bar, so that the 
coating flows through the grooves of the bar and is dis- 
tributed as a substantially uniform film.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Coating Machine. Albert Lester. U. S. pat. 
1,971,789 (Aug. 28, 1934).—The coating is equalized by 
passing the coated surface of the paper in contact with 
a relatively wide strip of felt supported on a suitable plate. 
Uniform contact is ensured by blowing a blast of air 
over the sheet, and confining the air by means of a backing 
plate provided slightly above (or below as the case may 
be) the paper. With double-coated paper, two such equal- 
izers are provided.—A.P.-C. 


TAPPI Fall Meeting Program Forming 


G. E. Landt, Chairman of the TAPPI Fall Meeting Pro- 
gram Committee has announced the meeting program for 
Thursday, September 19. This will be a symposium on 
“The Cellulose Fiber in its Relationship to Pulp and Pa- 
per Manufacture. 

G. J. Ritter of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., will discuss “The Morphology of the Cellulose 
Fiber.” This paper will cover the principles of fiber growth 
and the structure of the more common paper making fibers, 
particularly as they relate to pulp and paper making. 

Ben Rowland of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., will talk on the “Colloidal Aspects of the 
Cellulose Fiber.” In this paper the latest concepts of 
colloidal chemistry will be indicated. 

G. A. Richter of the Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., 
will read a paper on “Pulping Treatment and Fiber Prop- 
erties.” This will deal with the basic chemical factors 
of pulping. 

The general nature of the program is to devote the first 
day to reports showing the most recent developments in 
the study of cellulose fundamentals. The second day 
will be given over to consideration of their practical ap- 
plications and the third day will be used to consider the 
important recent pulp and paper making details, new pa- 
pers, new processes and new inventions. 

Following the first announcement a considerable num- 
ber have made room reservations at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, the Convention Headquarters. The most 
desirable rooms are being assigned in the order of ap- 
plication. To benefit by the very low rates obtained, men- 
tion should be made that the reservation is requested for 
attendance at the fall meeting of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, September 18 to 21, 
1935. 
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Toledo Beater Control’ 


Abstract 


An outline of various means that are used to measure 
and regulate beater roll action and a description of the 
Toledo beater scale. 


The development of the Toledo method of beater con- 
trol was prompted by a desire to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible the errors in judgment by operators in controlling 
the important beating operation. For years it has been 
acknowledged that the pressure which the roll of a beater 
exerts on the stuff as it passes between the roll and bed 
plate is in a large measure responsible for the quality of 
paper produced, and, of course, influences the running of 
the sheet on the paper machine. 

Roll pressure is obtained by letting the roll down on the 
stuff and the maximum pressure obtainable is the total 
weight of the roll, spindle, pulley, lighter bars, etc. This 
line of thought led to the principle of “weighing the beater 
roll.” The definite results which were desired was (1) 
a means of experimenting with various pressures with a 
record of every experiment; (2) a means of expressing 
roll pressure to the beater engineer and (3) a graph or 
record to show how each beater was handled. If these 
objects were obtained we hoped that it would result in a 
control which would result in uniform length of fiber 
and hydration. This would mean a more uniform sheet, 
reduction beating time and a decided improvement in 
quality. 

Basically a beater consists of an oval tub in which the 
fibers are processed. There is a mid-feather in the center 
of the tub and the fibers circulate around the tub. A 
heavy roll, fitted with fly bars, which run longitudinally 
to the roll is hung over a bed plate. This bed plate is also 
made up of bars separated by spacers. The design of the 
bed plate, as well as the size and spacing of the fly bars 
on the beater roll, vary with the kind of paper to be made. 
The fibers, suspended in water, pass between the roll and 
the plate and the amount of pressure that the roll exerts 
on the stuff governs the cutting action and hydration. The 
Hollander type of beater suspends the roll on a spindle. 
The spindle is supported by lighter bars from posts. 

Fig. 1 shows roll, lighter bar and posts. The posts 
on the left act as a fulcrum for the lighter bar. The post on 
the right shows the hand wheel and screw arrangement 
which is used for adjusting the roll. It is well to point out 
here that there is a wide range of possible roll pressures. 
These pressures vary from one pound to sixteen thousand 
pounds or more on the modern beaters. The contact area 
of the bed plate varies with the construction of the roll and 
plate, but most beaters do not have a contact area of more 
than thirty square inches per bed plate. The distribution of 
weight of a well-known make of 1,000 pound size beater 
shows 3,000 pounds supported by each of the front posts 
and 1,000 pounds supported by each of the two back posts. 
This is a total weight of 8,000 pounds. 

The contact area of the 1,000 pound size beater, pre- 
viously mentioned, which was used with a triple elbow 
plate, was about twenty square inches. With the roll 
weighing 8,000 pounds, there is a possible maximum pres- 
sure of 400 pounds per square inch. If this governing 
factor of pressure is not controlled, it is small wonder 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 18 to 21, 1935. 
1 Engineer, Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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that the tests of samples often vary greatly when the paper 
machine is supplied by different beaters, and that difficulty 
is experienced in matching tests of previdus runs. 


Control by Beater Roll Vibration 


As the stuff passes between the roll and the plate, the 
vibrations of the rotating roll pass through the pad of 
fiber into the bed plate. In many mills the control of the 
beater is dependent upon the ability of the beater engineer 
to judge when the proper vibrations are being set up. 
He must take into consideration the condition of the raw 
material, progress of beating, and the grade of paper being 
made, as well as the density of the stuff. Some of the 
methods used are: (1) to place the foot on the bed plate, 
(2) to place a stick on the bed plate and either listen to 
the other end, or feel the vibrations by placing the thumb 
on the end of the stick. 

Another method of control is for the beater engineer 
to feel of the stuff with his hand, squeezing the fibers be- 
tween his fingers. The stuff becomes slippery as hydra- 
tion progresses. 

Regardless of the method of control used, observation 
proves that the operator counts the number of turns of 
the hand wheel as he lets the roll down to increase the 
roll pressure on the stuff. 


Roll Clearance Recorder 


Some years ago, the.instrument people brought out a re- 
corder that measured the clearance between the roll and 
plate. The rod of the recorder was attached to the lighter 
bar and as the roll was adjusted, a graph was drawn on 
the recorder chart. This device was a big step forward 
because it showed when roll adjustments were made. 
However, the amount of movement of the roll as recorded 
on the chart was not an indication of the roll pressure ap- 
plied because the recorder would draw the same curve re- 
gardless of the many variables that affect the amount of 
work that the roll is doing; that is, the amount of roll 
pressure that is being exerted. Some of these variables 
are; setting the chart pen on zero when at the brushing 
point, deflection of the bed plate due to changes in the 
load on the beater room floor, and variations in consis- 
tency and degrees of hydration of the stuff in the beater, 
and bed plates that sag when the roll is let down. 

To enlarge on this statement of variables, determination 
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of brushing point is a matter of judgment and the opera- 
tion of setting the recorder pen on zero when the roll 
and plate are in the proper relation to each other is de- 
pendent upon human judgment. Thus the accuracy of the 
instrument is dependent upon the operator making a cor- 
rect decision of just where the brushing point is. 

The load in a 1,000 pound size beater with 5 per cent 
density would be approximately 20,000 pounds. Keeping 
in mind that the clearance between the roll and plate is a 
matter of thousandths of an inch, the deflection of the 
plate that this load can cause can well distort the original 
calibration of the recorder enough to cause trouble. The 
changes in the load on the floor of the beater room due to 
the emptying and charging of the various beaters in the 
room, presents another angle. 


Uniform Consistency 


The matter of uniform consistency of stuff presents a 
problem that is difficult to control. With varying degrees 
of consistency, more or less fibers pass between the roll 
and plate. These fibers form a pad that supports the roll 
and the more fibers under the roll, the better they support 
it, thus causing a change in the pressure that the roll 
exerts. As hydration progresses, the water is worked 
into the fibers, the ability of the fiber to support the roll 
changes, and this also causes a change in roll pressure. The 
motion recorder draws the same curve with an empty 
beater as a full one, and regardless of the degree of hy- 
dration. If the bed plate is not properly supported and 
sags when the roll is let down, the motion recorder will 
show an increase in pressure but no appreciable increase 
will take place until the plate settles to its limit. 

The hydraulic beater expressed its results in terms of 
roll pressure. This device counterbalanced the beater roll 
by weights placed on levers and the roll was forced down- 
ward with a hydraulic device. The chart read in terms of 
roll pressure but the hydraulic beater was not generally 
used because the roll did not have the advantage of its 
own weight to exert a downward force. The tendency was 
toward a floating roll which often caused it to wear egg 
shaped. 

Some mills empty their beaters only when the stuff has 
reached a certain degree of freeness or slowness. Tests of 
the stuff are made periodically and the beater is ready to 
be emptied when the required reading on the tester is 
reached. Specifications mentioning only degrees of free- 
ness or slowness are incomplete as provision should be 
made for the time element. For instance, instructions 
should specify attaining the required degree of freeness or 
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slowness in a certain number of hours. Generally speak- 
ing, tests tell what has been accomplished. The require- 
ments of a control of a beater must include the ability to 
indicate and record roll pressures while the fibers are being 
processed. 

As the stuff passes between the roll and plate, there are 
two distinct forces operating. The roll exerts a downward 
pressure while the stock exerts upwardly and tries to 
keep the roll from touching the plate. How well the stock 
succeeds in supporting the roll is dependent upon its con- 
sistency and condition. To illustrate: A five per cent con- 
sistency stock will have more solids (fibers) than a three 
per cent consistency and thus form a thicker pad. Also, 
it is not so easy for the roll to touch the plate if the fibers 
are long and various degrees of hydration have their 
effects. Following this line of reasoning, if the roll was 
supported by an automatic weighing scale, any change in 
the ability of the stock to support the roll would be re- 
flected on the scale dial. 


Weighing the Roll 


This line of reasoning led to the decision to “weigh the 
roll.” It did not seem advisable to have the entire roll in 
suspension so it was decided to weigh one end of the front 
lighter and calibrate the dial in terms of the total combined 
weight of the roll, spindle and lighters, etc. 

(Figure 2) The scale was mounted on the left hand 
post. The lighter bar was raised a fraction of an inch and 
suspended from the scale instead of being supported by 
the post. Since the lighter bar was suspended from the 
scale, roll pressures and condition of the stock were re- 
flected on the scale dial. This construction did not disturb 
the beater or its operation in any way, while the scale dial 
gave a continuous induction of roll pressure and showed 
the effect of roll adjustments immediately. 

The first model proved that the principle of weighing the 
roll was sound. This installation consisted of two reduc- 
tion levers and a hanging scale. It took up room but was 
effective from the start. When the scale was put in oper- 
ation, the beater engineers were told to handle the beater 
as usual, 

Two successive beaters full of the same stuff afforded 
an opportunity to compare roll pressures and the finished 
sheet, and are shown on Fig. 3. The vertical lines repre- 
sent roll pressure and the horizontal indicate time. 

The outstanding features of this comparative chart are 
the differences in roll pressures from start to finish. Be- 
cause of the long beating times, several engineers worked 
on each beater and the abrupt changes in pressure might 
be charged to a difference in opinion between the new 
man and the engineer on the previous tour. 

The beater scale that is in production, is Model 9046 
and is very compact. The reduction levers are enclosed 
in a cabinet and a dial indicates the pressure that the roll 
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exerts. The scales are made in left and right hand models 
so that the recorder is protected by being on the end of 
the scale towards the journal. A tare poise is provided 
to compensate for belt pull and the effects of the turning 
roll. Two dash pots take up the motion caused by a 
jumping roll when lumps go under the roll. The Bristol 
recorder has been especially designed by the manufacturer 
to meet the requirements of this job. 

The recorder charts that are reproduced show that 
fbers have their own individual characteristic pressure 
curves, and aside from giving a record of the time and 
amount of change in roll setting, also indicated when 
pulp, size, alum, water, and wet broke were added. 

As the hand wheel of the beater is turned, there is an 
instantaneous change in the pressure reading on the scale 
dial and corresponding graph drawn on the recorder chart. 
It might be well to point out that the scale dial should 
always be used for setting the beater pressure. The reason 
for this is that the scale dial has a reading line of over 40 
inches, and this 40 inches distance has wide graduations 
for easy reading. The travel of the recorder pen from 
center to rim of the chart is not over 5 inches. The 
ability to accurately adjust the roll.is always important and 
imperative when brushing. 


Roll Pressure Record 


Fig. 4 is a typical roll pressure record of a beater of rag 
stock. Notice the history of operation that the recorder 
provides. Half stock started to go under the roll at 1:45 
p. M. and in fifteen minutes, the lumps were fairly well 
broken up. The smooth line of the graph gives this in- 
formation. At 2:20 p.M., twenty minutes later, the roll was 
let down so that 47 per cent of the roll pressure was being 
applied. There was no change in the roll setting until 3:45, 
but due to smoothing out and hydration of the stock, the 
pressure backed off 12 per cent or 960 pounds. The roll 
was set down again and not touched again until 5:35 p.m., 
but during that time, the pressure changed from 63 per 
cent of roll pressure to 50 per cent—or from 5045 to 4000 
pounds, 

When the pressure was increased to 74 per cent of the 
total weight of the roll at 5:35 p.m., there was no change 
during the next hour, nor was any noticed from 6:40 p.m. 
to 9:45, when the roll was let down out of the journal 
and the total weight of the roll applied. The same sort 
of history is provided of the beater that was furnished 
at 11:30 p.m. Notice, however, that the engineer did not 
use more than 67 per cent of roll pressure. The change in 
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pressure that took place at 5 o’clock, was caused by the 
addition of size and alum. This reaction is explained by: 
First, due to the addition of liquids the density of the 
beater was changed and there were not so many fibers 
going under the roll to support it and second, the size and 
alum made the stock more “slippery” and the roll turned 
more easily. 

Fig. 5 is a beater pressure chart of a combination fur- 
nish of rag and sulphite pulp. An analysis of this graph 
shows that the roll was let down to 33 per cent of roll 
pressure at 9:08 a.m. and after the lumps were smoothed 
out, there was not much cliange in pressure. At 11:00 
o’clock, the pressure was increased to 53 per cent of the 
weight of the roll. With this weight bearing down on the 
stock, there was a falling off of pressure to 46 per cent 
of the roll weight at 12:50 when pulp was added. It is 
evident that the last of the pulp was fed in at 1:05, and 
that after five minutes the engineer let the roll down to 
84 per cent of roll pressure. At 2:00 p.m. there was an 
addition and five minutes before emptying, there was a 
change in pressure. This could have been caused by a 
roll adjustment or addition of wet broke of a greater 
density than the stuff in the beater. 

Frequently pulp and chemicals are not added at the 
proper time. Some mills realize that the helper may be- 
come confused when he is tending several beaters, and they 
use a card and time clock to remedy the condition. The card 
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lists the items of the furnish and the engineer writes in 
the proper column the time the different operations should 
be performed. The helper stamps the card when the op- 
eration has been completed. 

The superintendent of one mill compared the recorder 
chart with the time card and found that they did not 
check. The helper had time stamped the card to agree 
with the engineer’s instructions but the operations were 
performed at his convenience. When questioned by the 
superintendent, the helper admitted that he had used this 
system and unquestionably the other helpers were as guilty 
as he. An automatic record is invaluable to any mill and 
is at its best use at night when the supervision is not so 
strict. 

It has been found that the unbleached fiber is thirsty for 
water. As it picks up water, the fiber swells and makes 
a thicker pad to support the roll. We believe that is the 
reason for a pressure curve that shows an increase in 
pressure during the beating process when a kraft fiber is 
being beaten. The two extremes are kraft fibers with an 
upward pressure curve and rags with a curve that 
is downward. A sulphite fiber generally backs off rapidly 
during the first five or ten minutes and then maintains an 
equal pressure. Again referring to unbleached fibers: The 
fibers may use up all the water available and still be 
thirsty. If more water is added, the pressure will increase 
again. 

In the past, the ideal beating chart has been considered 
a set of stairs, with the pressures and times varying with 
the sheét to be produced. However, if a curve is drawn 
through the set of stairs chart, we see that at times pres- 
sures are above the curve, and at other times, below the 
curve, indicating that at times too much work is being done 
and at other times there is the effect of a lazy roll. If 
all other variables can be controlled, it is possible to mount 
a small motor on the beater post to raise or lower the roll 
to follow a pressure curve. If this system of control were 
advisable in some cases at least, the ideal curve will run 
well below the first curve mentioned. 

Realizing that most mills are not ready for the automatic 
setting of the roll, all mills will be interested in Fig. 6 
which shows that this mill was able to eliminate the lazy 
roll, by increasing the pressure every time the pressure 
started to decrease. By using this method, of more 
frequent adjustment, the mill more nearly approaches the 
ideal curve and at the same time, is able to empty more 
beaters every 24 hours. This is an important item, as most 
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mills, in normal times, are lacking in beater capacity. Many 
mills willing to spend the money for additional beaters 
and provide the additional power to operate them, would 
have no room for the equipment. 

Fig. 7 indicates the ease in correcting trouble in beating 
on succeeding beaters, for instance, the black line is a 
record of the handling of the first beater, which may not 
have run properly on the paper machine or may have 
tested below standard. By referring to this chart, the 
superintendent has a record at hand which enables him to 
give instructions for the handling of succeeding beaters 
which will correct the difficulty. He may instruct the 
beater engineer to apply pressure as shown by the dotted 
lines. The Toledo beater scale and recorder enables the 
beater engineer to understand what the superintendent 
has in mind, and by watching the scale dial, apply the 
exact number of pounds of roll pressure. 

Fig. 8 is the steam pressure chart of the driers of a 
paper machine which was controlled by a Pickles control. 
The stock for this run was prepared before beater scales 
were installed on the beaters. Disregarding the start up 
curve, which is indicated between 10 and 11 a.M., it is seen 
that there is a big variation in the steam pressure used. 
The steam pressure varied from 6 to 15 pounds. Fig. 9 
is the steam pressure chart for running the same sheet of 
paper after beater scales had been installed on the beaters. 
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This chart is very close to a perfect circle and the varia- 
tion is from four to eight pounds. This comparison shows 
that uniform stuff was being produced in all beaters. 

Our experience has been that we never find a beater 
engineer that is not blessed with abundant nerve. The 
engineer must be a man who is willing to make a try to 
get the desired results, and sometimes take drastic action 
to get a beater ready to dump on time. We have found 
that all engineers realize that they are working in the 
dark, and in their heart, are anxious to have a constant in- 
dication of pressure to guide them. 

Years ago, a young man would be willing to start in the 
beater room as a helper, and after gaining experience, be 
graduated to a beater engineer. This was the training 
which made good engineers, but the training period gen- 
erally entailed many years. One of the big reasons for 
the lack of good beater engineers at the present time, is 
the unwillingness of young men to go through this train- 
ing. This is a serious problem in a good many mills right 
now. The Toledo beater scale will be a big help in elimin- 
ating this difficulty as it provides a means of expressing 
roll pressures to the engineer in a language which he 
readily understands. In other words, if ‘his instructions 
are to apply two thousand pounds of pressure for 1.5 
hours, he merely turns the hand wheel until the indicator 
points to the 2000-pound mark and keeps it there for the 
required length of time. 


Results Obtained 


Summarizing the results obtained from the use of 
Toledo beater scale, we find that the use of this equip- 
ment allows the beater engineer to allow for the variations 
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in the different beaters, and thereby produce uniform stuff 
from the various beaters. 

Plate foundations in some mills may not have been re- 
placed since the mill was built, while other mills have both 
new and old plate foundations. Plate deflections are fre- 
quently the causes for the difference in results from 
beaters that are supposed tu be the same in construction 
but one is called a slow or free beater. We have found 
in this respect that plate vibrations may be killed at cer- 
tain pressures even though the roll has been lowered and 
the pressure has been increased. In cases where a beater 
is classified as a free or slow beater, a little experiment- 
ing will determine just how it should be handled to pro- 
duce stuff of the same freeness as the other beaters in the 
room in a given number of hours with the resulting uni- 
formity of the sheet produced. 

The Toledo beater scale supplies a means of experi- 
menting to find the best way to handle a fiber to obtain 
the required characteristics, a means of expressing to 
the beater engineer just how the supervision intends the 
beater to be handled, and a positive record of beater op- 
erations. This record is of value to the supervision and 
the engineer on the succeeding tour. In providing this 
control, the beater scale supplies the means of increasing 
the quality of paper made, ability to duplicate results and 
produce paper that will test the same whether samples are 
taken from both the top and bottom of the pile and at a 
lovser cost of manufacture. 

Proof of this statement is found in a statement of a 
mill that is using beater scales that reduced their beating 
time on 16 pound parchment and increased the pop to 
62 points and had a test of 3500 double folds. 


The Relation of Smoothness and Plane Porosity 
to Printing Qualities of Paper’ 


By F. M. Williams! 


Abstract 


The author describes his electric finish and formation 
tester and cites a few applications. 


There is no doubt that a relation, exists between the 
surface smoothness of paper or finish, its porosity of tex- 
ture or density and its satisfactory printing qualities. 
Definite information upon this subject is comparatively 
meager although there is a growing tendency between 
paper manufacturers and printers to try to get together 
and iron out some of their common problems in a sensible 
way, rather than cursing each other after testing the 
on of a sample of paper between the thumb and 

nger. 
_ Finish or smoothness of surface as related to printabil- 
ity, does not necessarily mean gloss or glare which could 
be measured by an instrument known as the glarimeter. 
Egg shell or dull finished papers may have better print- 
ing qualities than a highly polished paper. 

Possibly the mathematical definition of a smooth sur- 
face—one in which all points of the surface lie in the 
Same plane, would be ideal as a definition for the finish 
of paper. However, this mathematical ideal is never at- 
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tained in practice. The nearest known approach to it, is 
probably the Johaneson test plates, but these are not mathe- 
matically perfect. When it comes to paper, a yielding sub- 
stance, variations from the ideal are far more pronounced. 
These variations or irregularities of surface may take sev- 
eral forms as follows: depressions of small areas of great- 
er or less depth; depressions of comparatively large areas 
also varying in depth. 

Abnormally high points in the surface may be smoothed 
down to a reasonably definite plane by calendering and 
super-calendering, but it is never possible to bring all 
of these high points down to the plane of the lowest 
points of the depressions. Obviously, the smoother the 
paper is made before calendering, the nearer the finish 
will approach the ideal. 

Before attempting to study the surface finish of differ- 
ent samples of paper, it was necessary to have some sort of 
a measuring instrument which would give definite numer- 
ical values of the finish or surface smoothness of paper. 


Williams Finish and Formation Tester 


For this purpose, the Williams electric finish and forma- 
tion tester was developed. 

The essential requirements of such a measuring instru- 
ment in order to be of practical value in the hands of the 
paper manufacturer and the printer, should be: 

First, easily operated and not requiring a high degree 
of technical skill. 
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Second, it should give results accurately and quickly. 

Third, it should be capable of exact standardization so 
that all instruments will give the same results. 

In addition to a means of measuring the surface smooth- 
ness or finish of paper, another very important factor 
enters into consideration in determining the printability 
of paper. This quality may be defined as the intercellular 
texture or density of the paper which has much to do with 
the readiness with which paper will take and absorb print- 
er’s ink. It is easily possible to produce a highly finished 
comparatively smooth paper of such a density or low 
porosity that the ink is not readily absorbed and the result 
in the hands of the printer, especially with high speed 
presses, is that the ink is unable to penetrate the paper 
quickly, resulting in smootches and offsets. 

On the other hand, the opposite condition may prevail 
in which the paper being too porous and absorbing ink 
too readily, permits too much of the ink to be absorbed, 
thereby causing an insufficient amount to remain upon the 
surface to give a clear, sharp impression. A “show- 
through” effect is also produced, especially upon thin 
papers. 

The Williams instrument has been designed to quickly 
measure this porosity or intercellular structure of the 
paper. 


Smoothness of Two Sides 


Another important consideration in the measurement of 
smoothness of the surface of paper, is that there shall be 
a ready means of determining whether or not the smooth- 
ness or finish of the paper is substantially the same on both 
sides. To the printer, this is very important as it is not 
practical for him to arrange all the cuts of a given fine- 
ness of screen on one side of the paper. Good printing 
paper must not have a two-sided finish. Some samples of 
news which we have examined show 25 points difference 
in finish between felt and wire sides. 

So much for some of the common problems confronting 
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the paper manufacturer and the printer. Let us now sce 
to what extent the Williams finish and formation tester 
assists both in solving these problems. 

A few words describing the instrument and the purpose 
of this operation may not be out of place. The smooth- 
ness of a sample of paper is determined by measuring in 
seconds the time required for a definite amount of air at 
a definite pressure to be forced out between two surfaces 
of the sample folded upon itself, perforated in the center 
and clamped betwen rubber faced plates which seal the 
two outside surfaces of the folded sample against any 
escape of air. The smoother the finish, the longer the time 
required to force this air out. 

In the Williams instrument, the compressed air supply 
is obtained by a weighted cylinder, open at the bottom end 
and descending into a reservoir of mercury. The sample 
under test is clamped at a definite pressure as indicated, 
upon an accurate pressure gauge. 

To make a test, it is only necessary to raise the central 
column to a given height and latch it. Insert the sample 
and clamp to a desired pressure; reset stop watch or 
Telechron clock to zero; press a lever which unlatches the 
falling column and at the same time starts the watch or 
clock. The test proceeds without further attention until 
the end point is reached by the automatic closing of an 
electric circuit which stops the watch or clock, after which 
the elapsed time is noted and the test is finished, 


Test Data 


The following: data have been obtained from a large 
number of tests of paper, including samples, checked 
against the printers’ experience in the press room. 

It has been invariably found that when the finish test 
ran below a certain limit, the printing qualities were not 
good. In some mills, shipments of several carlots have 
been rejected and returned. After a rigid system of con- 
trol of smoothness and plane porosity was established in 
the mill, uncertainties over the printability were eliminated 
before shipment. 

As noted, one of the first things to be done in making 
a study of the relations between finish, formation and 
printability of paper, was to test the accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of the instrument to be used. The following tables 
show the results of tests to determine these points. 


CHECK TESTS ON SAME SAMPLES OF PAPER ON SAME INSTRU- 
MENT TO DETERMINE ACCURACY AND 
RELIABILITY OF TESTER 
Felt Side Plane Porosity 


Sample Wire Side 


Average 
(a) 


(b) m 
(c) . 60 


51.7 sec. 


Average 


TO DETERMINE CONSISTENCY OF READINGS 
DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS ON SAME 
SAMPLES OF PAPER 


CHECK TESTS 
OF 


Instrument 51 Instrument 52 
y Y aw \ . 
Observed _ Radial Observed Radial 
Sample Finish Porosity Finish Porosity 
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TESTS SHOWING VARIATIONS OF FINISH AND FORMATION ON 
NEWS PRINT FROM THE SAME MILL 


Observed Smoothness 
Felt Side Wire Side 


Corrected Smoothness 


Sample Porosity Felt Side Wire Side 


5 
64 


We were recently called in conference by publishers 
who were having trouble with paper in their press room. 
They were buying their paper from two different mills. 
The paper from one mil! was giving satisfactory results. 
The paper from the other mill gave trouble in breaking 
on the presses and offsetting. The tests on the two samples 
were as follows: , 
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Finish 
Felt Side 
18 


Finish 
Wire Side 

Satisfactory paper 22 

Unsatisfactory paper 35 38 70 

These tests clearly point to the answer of the problem. 
While the unsatisfactory paper had a better finish and was 
much more dense, it was too dense to take the ink readily 
and was also brittle. 

This brings us to another point. Many of our notions 
regarding the smoothness and porosity of paper and its 
satisfactory printing qualities must be revised. 

A smoothness tester will not undertake to tell whether, 
in order to secure desirable printing qualities on a given 
type of paper, the finish should be increased or the 
plane porosity increased, but once a satisfactory paper has 
been established by printer’s experience, smoothness and 
porosity tests will enable the paper manufacturer to uni- 
formly meet these standards once set up. 

On book and magazine papers, finish and porosity tests 
have proven of great advantage in efforts of cooperation 
between paper manufacturer and printer. The following 
is a comparison of the printer’s experience and smoothness 
tests on three samples of paper. 

Printer’s Rating 
Good 


Plane 
Porosity 
45 


Smeothness Tests 
134 wire side 158 felt side 
95 wire side 130 felt side 
95 wire side 86 felt side 


Smoothness Porosity 
355 244 


Satisfactory 200 150 

NOTES—Unsatisfactory sample: The printer was having trouble with off- 
setting. The porosity test being excessively high, although the finish was also 
high, indicates that the surface was case rdened in calendering. Visual 
examination also indicated that there was a tendency toward blackening the 
sheet by excessive calendering. 

Another case: The printer was having trouble on four color work with poor 
registry and impression. Both the satisfactory and the unsatisfactory samples 
came from the same roll of paper but it was discovered by smoothness and 
porosity tests that one end of the roll was soft. 


The above cases and data will serve to illustrate the 
possibilities of smoothness and plane porosity control by 
means of a satisfactory instrument giving actual numer- 
ical values, in straightening out some of the many diffi- 
culties between printer and paper manufacturer. 


Materials of Construction Developments* 


By James D. Miller? 


Reference to Chemical Abstracts, published by The 
American Chemical Society, shows that research and de- 
velopment in the materials of construction field during the 
past year have proceeded at a normal,rate. It is impossible 
to refer to any great number of the citations given, many 
of which will ultimately find application in the pulp and 
paper industry. Without attempting to cover the field in a 
brief report, a few developments which have either been 
introduced into the industry or are likely to be introduced, 
are given, 


Spray Coating of Metals 


The spraying of molten metal coatings on metallic, 
fibrous, vitreous, conducting, insulating or flammable ma- 
terials, certainly should find a broad field of application. 
The Metalayer Process, described in detail in the Nov. 
1, 1934, issue of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, makes possible 
the spraying of metal of almost any analysis to a surface 
to impart corrosion resistance, rebuild worn parts, to make 
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a surface conducting or fire resistant, from a hand oper- 
ated spray-gun. 

Suggested applications as given are maintenance and 
repair of hydraulic turbines, coating of paper machine 
rolls and dryers, as well as calender rolls; coating of 
beater-engine brass; coating stock and chemical piping as 
well as bleach tanks, digesters, etc. When one considers 
that the process has made possible a metallic coating ap- 
plied as simply as paint-spraying, the process may be rated 
as an outstanding development in the materials of con- 
struction field. 


New Metal Application 


Reference is made to an article published in May 29, 
1930 issue of Pulp and Paper Magazine, in which was 
reported results of mill tests of Monel Metal jordan filling 
when compared to steel and bronze. The advantages ot 
this metal both from a cost and operating angle appeared 
very real. The subject was again brought up by B. W. 
Dean in the Nov. 8, 1934 issue of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
in which he drew an interesting comparison between 
Monel Metal and bronze and stainless steel. He states that 
bronze tends to wear very smooth and the cut edge of the 
bar, whether beater or jordan, tends to round over on the 
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leading edge and the result is a tackle which is ideal tor 
brushing out but is not so good for cutting or shortening 
the stock. 

Stainless steel on the other hand has the opposite effect. 
It tends to remain sharp and so is best adapted to shorten 
the fibers. This material resists abrasion remarkably well. 

Monel Metal occupies a place between the two. This 
is a natural alloy of copper and nickel and has an even 
higher resistance to acid attack than the acid resisting 
bronze. It can be cold rolled to give a degree of hardness 
comparable with the stainless iron and steel and makes a 
most excellent filling. 

Obviously Monel Metal is not a newcomer in the indus- 
try, but since most mills are balancing bronze and stainless 
steel for this service, it is possible that the properties of 
Monel Metal have not been fully realized. 


Tellurium Lead 


From the Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries Ltd., Eng- 
land, is reported comparative tests on chemical lead, copper 
lead, and nickel lead with “Teledium” tellurium lead, 
which contains from .07 to .1 per cent tellurium. 
As reported the tellurium lead has superior mechanical 
properties, greater resistance to bursting by freezing as 
well as outstanding corrosion resistance to a wide range 
of chemical agents. An extract from an editorial on “Lead 
Poisoning in Scotland” in The Plumbing Trade Journal 
Nov. 7, 1933, states that the recent development of tel- 
lurium lead offers considerable promise in reducing the 
risk of the plumbo-solvent action of potable water. Al- 
though no reports of installations in this country are at 


hand, the industry and particularly the sulphite industry, 
may stand to benefit by the properties of this alloy. 
Another lead alloy of interest was reported in Chemical 


& Metallurgical Engineering for Nov., 1934. Among the 
other items of note from the meeting of the Electrochemi- 
cal Society in the fall of 1934, was that the addition of 
a few per cent of calcium and about 3 per cent of barium 
“makes lead so hard that it can not be cut with a hack- 
saw.” The particular application under discussion was 
bearing metals. 


Plastics 


In the field of non-metallic protective coatings, the prod- 
uct Tornesit, produced by Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., may prove of interest. As reported in Oct., 1934, 
issue of Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, this base 
is prepared by chlorinating rubber, and its stability, fire 
resistance, inertness to chemical attack and workability, 
make it attractive for use in the process industries. Aside 
from affording protection to steel, it is said to resist 5 
to 50 per cent sodium hydroxide, 5 to 95 per cent sulphuric 
acid, dilute hydrochloric acid, bleach solutions, chlorine, 
sulphur dioxide and ammonia. 

It is also pointed out in the same issue that Duprene, 
the synthetic rubber developed by DuPont, is finding con- 
siderable application as hose for conveying organic liquids. 
Uses cited that have current application are in handling 
petroleum products and as a paint-spray hose. 


New Molding Resin 


A new molding resin was reported in Feb., 1934, issue 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. As a class, the 
rubber derivatives developed by The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. are named Plioform. They are reported as 
being odorless, tasteless and resistant to all alkalis and a 
large majority of acids. They are thermoplastic and rep- 
resent a tough non-shatterable substitute for hard rubber. 

Sulphur as such or in various combinations, particularly 
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as sulphur cements, has been used as a sealing compound 
or bonding agent for many years. In Nov., 1934, issue of 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, W. W. Duecker re- 
ports work done at Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search on sand-sulphur mixtures which possess desirable 
properties and are easy to prepare. 

One objection to sulphur cements and shapes was that 
they had poor thermal resistance, and might fail due to 
fluctuating temperatures in the higher ranges. This weak- 
ness is reported as having been overcome by the incorpora- 
tion of Thiokol, an olefine polysulphide manufactured by 
the Thiokol Corp., Yardville, N. J., using about 1 per cent 
of Thiokol in the mix. ‘ 

As sulphur cements are resistant to acids and corrosive 
liquids, their use is suggested in the construction of acid- 
proof floors and walls, installation of sewers and drains 
and cementing bell and spigot joints. They can be used in 
the construction of ventilation shafts, chimneys and flues 
and in protecting brickwork from acid vapors and conden- 
sates, provided the temperatures are below 94 deg. C. 


Ferrous Alloy Steels 


No important change has been observed in the status 
of ferrous alloy steels for sulphite service. Although 27 
per cent chromium steel and the 27 per cent Cr.-4.5 per 
cent Ni.-1.5 per cent Mos. or Avesta Metal are being 
tried in some mills for pipe and castings, no conclusions 
have been drawn on their respective merits and the 
TAPPI specifications for this service remain standard. 


Fibrous Materials Testing Committee 
Progress Report 1934* 


The chief activity of the committee has been in am- 
plifying and improving the method for evaluation of 
pulp cord-wood. This is a combination of several tests 
and measurements, with the object of providing a com- 
plete physical evaluation of cord wood as to wood costs, 
wood-handling and wood room costs and pulping cost 
variations due to wood differences. This is nearly 
ready for presentation. 

There are three other standards ready for presenta- 
tion: (1) Viscosity Test of Rag Pulps and Mixtures; 
(2) Alcohol-benzene Solubility of Wood; (3) Ether 
Solubility of Wood. 

Although there exists a good method for lignin de- 
termination the recommendation of a standard method 
has again been deferred since it is believed that there 
will shortly be more developments which may influence 
the ‘method selected. 

For the coming year it is hoped to present methods 
for lignin determination, wood sample preparation, per- 
haps cellulose determination and a comprehensive 
method for pulpwood and fiber identification by means 
of microscopic examination. 

It is also expected to arrange several papers for the 
next New York meeting as to the practical value of 
the various chemical tests on wood. At present only 
the 1% alkali solubility and moisture determinations 
seem to be practically useful in predicting pulp yields 
or qualities, or influencing cooking procedure, as far 
as known. Their chief utility so far, is in purely scien- 
tific studies. 

Suggestions and criticisms of the above program will 
be appreciated. 

M. A. Youtz, Chairman, 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 18 to 21, 1935. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


West Monroe, La.—The Brown Paper Mill Com- 
pany, Monroe, manufacturer of kraft wrapping papers 
and kindred stocks, has approved plans for new addition 
to mill, to be one-story, 36x180 feet, designed primarily 
for storage and distributing service. General contract has 
been awarded to the W. C. Salley Company, Monroe, and 
work will begin at early date. New unit is reported to cost 
about $25,000, with equipment. 

Dayton, Ohio—The Aetna Paper Company, 115 
Columbia street, has plans maturing for extensions and 
improvements in steam power house at mill, to include in- 
stallation of boilers and other power equipment. It is pro- 
posed to make purchases of equipment and begin work at 
early date. W. I. Barrows, Reibold Building, Dayton, is 
consulting engineer. L. P. Boswell is general manager. 


Farmington, Conn.—The Union Box Board Com- 
pany, recently organized with capital of $20,000, plans 
operation of local mill for the manufacture of paperboard 
products. Incorporators of new company include Edward 
M. Perkit, 54 Babcock street, Brookline, Mass.; Charles 
E. Perkit, 102 Floyd street, Dorchester, Mass. ; and Robert 
E. Taft, 29 Sylvan street, Unionville, Conn. 


Norwood, Mass.—Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass., manufacturer of building and roofing papers, etc., 
is awarding miscellaneous contracts for new additions to 
mill in Norwood dictrict, recently referred to in these 
columns, comprising two one-story units for increased 
production. Award for structural steel has been let to 
the New England Structural Steel Company, 310 Second 
street, Everett, Mass.; for steel sash to the Detroit Steel 
Products Company, 38 Chauncy street, Boston; and for 
plumbing to Pierce & Cox, 143 Kingston street, Boston. 
Expansion program is reported to cost about $45,000, with 
equipment. General contract will be carried out by Vappi 
& Macdonald Company, Inc., 240 Sidney street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Charles T. Main, Inc., 201 Devonshire street, 
Boston, is consulting engineer. 


Panama City, Fla.—The Southern Kraft C orporation, 
manufacturer of kraft paper stocks, has awarded general 
contract to Doullut & Ewin, Inc., Queen and Crescent 
Building, New Orleans, La., for new terminal facilities 
for raw materials and finished products at mill at Panama 
City, including new dock, 700 feet long, and one-story 
storage and distributing building, 120x300 feet. Work will 
be placed under way early in June; single railway track 
facilities will be provided in ‘the building noted, while 
double track line will be installed on dock. Material-han- 
dling machinery will be installed. Entire project is esti- 
mated to cost about $200,000, and will be completed in 
about six months. Company is a subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, 220 East Forty-second street, 


New York, N. Y., and maintains executive offices at that 
same location. 

Gloucester City, N. J—Fire recently damaged one of 
the buildings at local plant of the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, a one-story structure, used primarily for storage 
and distributing service. The estimated loss has not been 
announced. The unit was practically destroyed and will be 
replaced in near future. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia Wallpaper Company has 
arranged for early rebuilding of storage and distributing 
plant at 84-88 Luckie street, N. W., occupied under lease, 
recently damaged by fire. Structure is owned by Jacob H. 
Hirsch, Atlanta, who will have plans prepared at once for 
work. 

Delair, N. J—The Kieckhefer Container Company, 
manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has begun 
construction of new one-story addition to local plant, re- 
cently referred to in these columns, and expects to have 
unit ready for service at early date. It is reported to cost 
over $40,000, including equipment. The Ballinger Company, 
105 South Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Pa., is architect 
and engineer. Company headquarters are at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

West Carrollton, Ohio—The West Carrollton Parch- 
ment Company, manufacturer of parchment papers, has 
rejected bids recently received for new two-story and base- 
ment building, 33x60 feet, to be used for general operating 
and office service, and new structure will be held in tem- 
porary abeyance. Rollin E. Gebhardt, Miami Savings Bank 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, is architect. 

New Orleans, La.—Plans for the new addition to 
plant of the Great Southern Wirebound Box Company, 
Southport, New Orleans, to be used for the manufacture 
of corrugated fiberboard containers, recently referred to 
in these columns, are being drawn by Diboll & Owen, Canal 
Bank Building, New Orleans, architects, and work on 
foundations will begin at early date by Lionel F. Favret, 
937 Gravier street, New Orleans, general contractor. As 
previously noted, new unit will be one-story, 100x400 feet. 
Company has arranged for purchase of considerable new 
equipment from the Samuel M. Langston Company, 1930 
South Sixth street, Camden, N. J., manufacturer of paper 
box machinery, and it is proposed to have new mill ready 
for operation early in the fall. It is estimated to cost close 
to $125,000, with equipment. D. F. Dixon is president. 

Chicago, Ill—The Henry Rosch Paper Company, 
47th street and Kedzie avenue, is making improvements at 
plant, including installation of new 20,000-gallon tank, for 
which contract recently was let to the Ajax Tank & Tower 
Company, 1456 West Thirty-eighth street, city. 

Merritton, Ont.—The Garden City Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., St. Catharines, manufacturer of tissue papers 
and kindred paper stocks, has approved plans for construc- 
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tion of group of new buildings at plant at Merritton, com- 
prising a one-story structure, 56x180 feet, for general 
machine and manufacturing service; one-story converting 
unit, 60x230 feet; one-story beater building, 40x60 feet; 
and one-story boiler house, 40x40 feet. Large increased 
capacity will be arranged. Entire project will cost over 
$100,000, with machinery. General contract has been 
awarded to Newman Brothers, 127 St. Paul street, Merrit- 
ton, and work will be placed in progress at once. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The County Service Paper Stock 
Company, Inc., has been organized with capital of 200 
shares of stock, no par value, to deal in paper goods of 
various kinds. Incorporators include Leo Reinstein, 1910 
Belmont avenue, and Benjamin Silverman, 724 Garden 
street, both Bronx, New York. 

Chicago, Ill_—The Rockton Felt and Paper Company, 
841 West 22nd street, has been chartered with capital of 
2000 shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products and allied specialties. The incor- 
porators include Alvin E. Sandroff and Richard F. Froh- 
man. 

New York, N. Y.—The Progressive Twine and 
Paper Company, Inc., has been organized with capital 
of $20,000, to deal in wrapping papers and kindred paper 
stocks. The incorporators are Jacob Katz, 975 East 18Ist 
street, Bronx, New York; and Jacob Kaye, 3601 Kings 
Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. I. Worrell Heads Mead Sales Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, June 3, 1935—Rufus I. Worrell, for- 
merly of this city, has been elected president of the Mead 
Sales Company, according to word received here on Mon- 
day. He has headquarters in New York City, where he 
has been located since the concern removed there some 
= years ago, and resides in Scarsdale near the metrop- 
olis. 

Mr. Worrell was connected with the company when it 
was located in Dayton and shortly before its removal to 
New York he was practically placed in charge, following 
the resignation of John Sutherland as president. 

However, no official title had been bestowed on Mr. 
Worrell until a few days ago when the board met in New 
York and he was named president. 

The Mead Sales Company has charge of the selling of 
the output of some four or five paper mills and maintains 
offices in Chicago and Dayton, J. P. Houk being Mr. Wor- 
rell’s assistant in charge of the Dayton office. 

George Fay is in charge of the Chicago office, where two 
Dayton boys, Robert Pohl and Robert Burk, have been em- 
ployed during the last year. 


Lawrence Pump Bulletin 


The Lawrence Machine and Pump Corporation, 371 
Market street, Lawrence, Mass. announces the issue of 
its new Bulletin 201 covering its double suction, hori- 
zontally split pumps. 

The Bulletin describes thoroughly the construction of 
pumps of this type, their possible applications, and in- 
dicates the range of capacities and heads for the different 
sizes. It has several excellent installation views, and cuts 
showing details of construction and the overall dimen- 
sions for the different sizes. 

The bulletin should be of special interest to engineers 
and designers concerned with the selection and operation 
of pumps. 


Standard Steel-Forged Casters 


Standard steel forged unbreakable casters are die jorged 
from the finest steel by master forgemen. Ball races are 
carefully machined and the entire forging is heat treated, 

The rugged simpli- 
city of the Standard 
design allows the eli- 
mination of many 
troublesome parts. The 
manufacturers make 
the following promises 
regarding unbreak- 
ability and years of 
service : 

“We promise that 
Standard casters will 
swivel easily under the 
most unusual loads and 
conditions. 

“We promise that 
the entire caster, in- 
cluding either the 
Forged-Steel wheel or the Metzgar End-Wood wheel is as 
near unbreakable as choice materials and fine workman- 
ship can make it. 

“We promise that while these fine casters will cost you 
a little more originally than the ordinary caster, sold only 
by price attraction, they will save this added original cost 
in the first few months of service through the unique and 
practical qualities that are built into them. 

“When these casters are supplied with Steel-Forged 
wheels either the Oilite bronze type bearing or the Hyatt 
roller-bearing is used. Metzgar wheels are supplied with 
the patented Oilless End-Wood bearing or the Hyatt 
bearing, 

“The Ojilite bearing is of the cast bronze type; it has a 
high oil content, and is of unusual strength. It requires 
little attention, has a low coefficient of friction, and an ex- 
tremely high load capacity. It is completely protected 
from grit and dirt by a leather-and-steel grease seal. It 
is a bearing ideally adapted to the loads, shocks, and dirt 
and grit of a caster installation. ’ 

“The End-Wood self-lubricating bearing never requires 
attention, as it is an integral part of the all-wedge wheel. 
Its extraordinary strength and undefeatable wearing qual- 
ities are due to the pure End-Wood of hard Maple of 
which it is composed. 

“The Hyatt bearing is of the same precision and quality 
as those used in millions of automobile transmissions. 
Long lived—free from maintenance—solid chrome nickel 
steel rollers operating in a split outer race.” 

The Standard steel-forged unbreakable casters are dis- 
tributed by the Metzgar Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


St. Regis Offices Not To Be Moved 


Watertown, N. Y., June 3, 1935.—Rumors that the 
main offices of the St. Regis Paper Company will be 
moved from New York to this city after July 1 are 
denied by an official of the concern. Reports have been 
prevalent for some time that the offices would be re 
turned to this city proving the company was able to 
lease its establishment in New York City. It was rumored 
here that the company would either occupy space in the 
Northern New York Trust Company building or the office 
building owned by Taggart Brothers. Several officials 
of the company accompanied Thomas.A. Wark, general 
manager of Taggart Brothers, made an inspection trip 
this week of the mill at Deferiet. 


Iw 
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Aftermath of the NRA 


By A. George Lutz! 


All of us have been shocked over the death of the 
NRA. It came as a complete surprise and has left 
a certain emptiness in our economic life. All agree that 
the NRA was a great social advance—a fine step towards 
a lofty ideal. 

Everyone is in favor of the betterment of working 
conditions—the improvement and uplifting of labor stand- 
ards—involving maximum hours and minimum pay, as 
well as the rights to organize and speak through a chosen 
spokesman. Particularly is business conscious of the 
value of high wages to the prosperity of the country. 
Nor can anyone dispute the rights for the establishment 
of higher methods of free competition—fair trade prac- 
tices. The war of competition must be regulated to in- 
sure fair play, good sportsmanship and civilized tactics. 
And it is to the credit of the code authorities that higher 
standards have been generated and established in busi- 
ness dealings. 

The elimination of the NRA and its code system should 
not, as far as the paper industry, as is generally feared, 
mean the dropping of the present high wage scales and 
working conditions in the trade. Individual manufac- 
turers are willing to maintain all labor factors as long as 
their competitors do not have an unfair advantage, over 
them. Accordingly, the establishment by our paper and 
pulp mills, through their national association, of a uni- 
form basis for labor, could be binding on individual mills. 
The present scales of high wages might be retained through 
common agreement and the weight of an overwhelming 
a would be sufficient to keep isolated mills in 
ine. 

American manufacturers have learned and know that 
the maintenance of high wages is the only way for 
America. This policy was proven by such successful pio- 
neers as Henry Ford and Owen D. Young and others in 
high station, who will be glad to subscribe to a mutual 
agreement for its continuance. 

As to trade practices, these too may be adopted and 
subscribed to through our associations. Prior to the 
passage of the NRA, all business in this trade was con- 
ducted under established trade customs. For legal en- 
forcement the Federal Trade Commission still has full 
authority to protect industries as to trade practices. 

The outstanding constructive feature of the NRA how- 
ever was the evolution of the “open price system.” This 
development transcends, in a large measure, the social 
values protecting labor. The idea of the “open price” 
will not be dropped. It has undoubtedly come to stay. 
Methods will be found to maintain its continuity. 


It took several generations to develop the one-price sys- 
tem, This was the first step towards real merchandising. 
The “open price” system is the next step to be worked 
out in the business world. The advantages of open, pub- 
lished, and filed prices are self-evident. There must be 
an established market value and equity to the products 
ofa large industry. Quotations and sales should be made, 
with the knowledge of what our competitors are doing and 
with due regard for the market value and the cost of 
production. Under a proper system of “open prices,” 
market value is bound to be above and not under, the 
cost of production in efficient mills. Under such system, 

€ focus of manufacturers will not be on selling prices, 


—e 


‘Great Atlantic Paper Co., Inc. 


but on the building-up of their products, the creation of 
real service to the community and the many intangible 
values, which mean the continuance of high wages and 
increasing employment. The open-price plan will be 
worked out by our associations, in due time, for the 
protection of all. It has been pointed out, of course, 
that open prices cannot mean price-fixing. The right to 
file a lower price is the inherent right of all and cannot 
be deprived, especially now that the Anti-Trust laws are 
again in effect. Open prices will bring competition out 
into the open, where it belongs. 

And while we regret the passing of the new order, we 
must note that “every cloud has its silver lining.” The 
elimination of the NRA means the dropping of a wrong 
philosophy. The New Deal was predicated on a “planned 
scarcity’—the curtailment of production rather than its 
encouragement. This economic thought has been falling 
by its own dead weight. It could not stand up any 
longer. 

The curtailment of production and the reduction of 
acreage, reduces prosperity—it retards recovery. Nature 
evidently favors the “economics of plenty.” Let wealth 
be created on a largé scale—economically distributed and 
placed on a level within the reach of all. In turn, the 
creation of demand and the volume of purchasing power 
thus developed, will absorb more and more merchandise. 
Put goods on a basis at which people will buy and the 
momentum generated will keep mills running, unemploy- 
ment reduced and high wages sustained. And selling prices 
will be buoyed up. 

It is pointed out that the first reaction to the stoppage 
of the NRA was reduction of commodities to a level 
which created more business. Cigarettes, books and drugs 
items moved rapidly—all increasing in turn the consump- 
tion of paper used in such commodities. The move was 
towards deflation—the necessary step in increasing the 
consumption, not only of paper but all merchandise. 

It is possible that the drift from the NRA will stimu- 
late healthy competition. It will encourage more adver- 
tising, more mail-order campaigns, newspaper advertising 
—all increasing the use of paper. Other means will be 
used, as increased sales forces, which will hasten pros- 
perity. 

Now is the time for aggressiveness in merchandising— 
more constructive selling—creating of new products and 
new uses for old ones, new outlets for production and 
larger organizations. Especially is this the time to de- 
velop economical distribution of large scale production. 

Why should not the entire world get the benefit of 
American mass production methods—the fastest machines, 
widest trims, and lowest costs? We should take ad- 
vantage of our superior technical knowledge, engineering 
genius and production ability. With a combination of 
scientific distribution, mills can be kept at full production, 
catering to a balanced demand. In the paper industry, 
consumption can be increased from present per capita of 
one-third pound per day to the one-half pound of paper 
per day in 1929. And the process can be increased by 
satisfying an unreached demand for more and more paper 
and paper goods. 

The day of the “rugged individual” has returned. And 
why not? Individualism has built up America and will 
again overcome obstacles, through the driving force of 
its personality. The race has always been to the swift— 
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but in turn, it will engender, per force, stronger efforts, 
higher efficiency, raise the standard of living still higher 
and bring about wider employment and sustain higher 
wages. 

And above all, we know now, that industry will never 
be nationalized in America. No regimentation here! This 
country is not to become a bureaucracy. It will remain 
a democracy. America is temperamentally unfit to be 
standardized. It cannot bend to the European idea of 
suppression of individualism. We have been born in the 
free air, toughened by the wild forces of nature, always 
pioneering and will not be kept down. 

We know now that there can be no dictatorship here, 
that no President can secure from a docile Congress a 
“roving commission,” as expressed by Justice Cardozo. 
No chance of a Mussolini here! No subtle shift, as in 
Europe, into autocracy, while still retaining the cloak of 
a republic. 

And now, while all the rest of the world, stands at at- 
tention to salute some individual despot, thank God, that 
here in this country we can all proudly stand up and for- 
ever say: 

“My country—'tis of thee 

Sweet Land of Liberty 

Of Thee we sing. : 
And from every mountain side, 
Let Freedom ring!” 


Taylor Reset Controller 


The new Taylor Reset Controller, recently developed by 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, may well be regarded 
as another milestone towards the goal of providing Indus- 

try with completely 
automatic process 
control. This new 
control instrument 
is an outgrowth of 
the so-called “dif- 
ferential control- 
ler” which has been 
used chiefly in air- 
conditioning work, 
but its potential 
uses are vastly 
greater due to the 
fact that it incor- 
porates all of the 
advantages of the 
Taylor “Fulscope” 
control mechanism 
and can be easily 
adjusted to meet a 
great variety of re- 
quirements. 

In general, it 
controls a tempera- 
ture, pressure, rate 
of flow, or liquid 

level, in a predetermined relation to some other tempera- 
ture, pressure, rate of flow, or liquid level. It can be 
used on all applications where a fixed differential must 
be maintained between two variables, one of which is 
under control; or where it is desirable to change the 
control point of a process in accordance with a predeter- 
mined ratio to a secondary process or condition. 

The Taylor Reset Controller employs one complete 
“Fulscope” control system and, in addition, an extra tube 
system, pressure spring or manometer, depending on the 


application. The “Fulscope” mechanism and the second 
actuating or “resetting” mechanism are separate, yet so 
interconnected by linkage that any changes which occur 
in the “resetting” system are transferred to the ‘Ful- 
scope” mechanism as control point adjustments. Both 
the adjusting and the controlled conditions are recorded. 

The adjustable linkage of this new controller permits 
control point. changes in a great variety of ratios between 
controlling and resetting systems. The value of this ratio 
is always a constant for any one adjustment of the ratio 
linkage. The maximum ratio value obtainable with the 
Reset Controller is 5 to 1, which means that the control 
point can be shifted a maximum of 5 units for each 
unit change in the resetting system. 

Two types of ratio adjustments are possible, “direct” 
and “Inverse”; either of these adjustments as well a; 
changes from one to the other are easily accomplished 
in the field—without the aid of additional parts: 

Direct ratio adjustments cause an increase in the con- 
trolled condition when the adjusting condition increases, 
and vice versa. For example, maintaining pressure in a 
tank at a constant differential of 2 lbs. above the pressure 
in a certain pipe line; or, in feedwater heaters, as the 
back pressure in the heater increases or decreases, the 
temperature control point should be raised or lowered 
respectively. 

Inverse ratio adjustments provide for a decrease in the 
controlled condition with an increase in the adjusting 
condition and vice versa. For instance, in air-conditioning 
large rooms it is sometimes desirable to reduce the tem- 
perature of the incoming air from the conditioner as the 
temperature of the return air is increased, due either to 
body heat or changes in indoor conditions. Another ex- 
ample in this same field is the controlling of incoming 
air temperature in accordance with outside temperature 
changes. 

Taylor Reset Controllers for temperature applications 
may be mercury-, vapor-, or gas-actuated, whichever is best 
adapted to the control problem. 

The chart is rotated by an electrically driven clock move- 
ment; spring-driven clocks are also available. 

Control is maintained in the conventional manner by 
regulating the flow of air pressure to the diaphragm valve 
in the controlling medium line in response to changes in 
the apparatus under control. A constant 25 lb. per square 
inch air pressure is specified for the most efficient opera- 
tion of the instrument. 

The die-cast aluminum case is supplied in two styles— 
for face-mounting, or for flush-mounting on panel boards. 
Standard finish is instrument black; white finish can be 
supplied. 


New Catalog of I-R Type 30 Industrial 
Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 

A new 32-page, profusely-illustrated catalog has just 
been issued by Ingersoll-Rand covering their line of “Type 
30” industrial compressors and vacuum pumps, % to 1 
hp., pressures up to 1000 pounds. ; 

The compressors described include single-stage, single 
and twin-cylinder, and two-stage machines. Either auto- 
matic start and stop or constant speed control is used, de- 
pending upon the type of service. 

Compressors are listed with vertical or horizontal re- 
ceivers, and with electric motor, gasoline engine, or belt 
drive. Numerous industrial applications are listed and 
illustrated. Tables of sizes and capacities are included. 

A copy of the new catalog (Form 7502-D) can be ob- 
tained from Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, or any branch 
office. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc June 1, 1935 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., Britannic, Havre, 36 ¢s.; 
Champagne Paper Corp., Washington, Havre, 760 cs.; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Washington, Havre, 40 cs.; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Pr. Harding, Havre, 85 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 1 cs., 1 ble. ; 
, Bremen, Bremen, 1 bDle.; , Washington, 
Havre, 10 cs. 


Watt Boarps 
———., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 39 bdls. 


NEWSPRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
185 rolls; , Cape Corso, Port Alfred, 1301 rolls; 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 74 rolls; Gil- 
man Paper Co., Cape Corso, Port Alfred, 473 rolls; 
Washington, Hamburg, 96 rolls; International Paper Co., 
Cornerbrook, Dalhousie, 8530 rolls. 


PACKING PAPER 


Chas. Happel, Statendam, Rotterdam, 4 cs. ; 
pel, Black Hawk, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
National Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 394 rolls, 14 bls.; F. C. Strype, J. Jadot, Antwerp, 
8 pkgs.; Scharf Bros., Black Hawk, Rotterdam, 3 cs.; 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Washington, Hamburg, 1170 


rolls. 


Chas. Hap- 


DRAWING PAPER 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., American Banker, London, 5 cs. ; 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, Liverpool, 6 cs. 
BrisToL BoarpDs 
Keuffel & Esser Co., American Banker, London, 3 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, Liverpool 10 cs. 
SuRFACE COATED PAPER 
Chas. Happel, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 22 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


_B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 14 cs. 
(duplex). 


TISSUE PAPER 


J. Byrnes, Bergengaria, Southampton, 2 cs. 


:2.-C. 
ab Carinthia, Liverpool, 4 cs. 


Carp Boarp 
International F’d’g Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 6 cs. 


Paste Boarp 
Flexideal Dry Mat Co., Washington, Hamburg, 40 bls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 10 
bls.; L. C. Partridge, American Banker, London, 1 cs.; 
Lunham & Reeve, Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 30 rolls; 
Chase National Bank, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 2391 rolls; 
Kramer & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 341 rolls; The 
Borregaard Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 1748 rolls, 
156 pkgs. ; Japan Paper Co., Excambion, Genoa, 5 cs.; 
A. Giese & Son, Lafayette, Havre, 111 bls.; Coty Process- 
ing Co., Lafayette, Havre, 3 cs. 


RaGs, ,BAGcGcInG, Etc. 
, Kwansai, Maru Osaka, 105 bls. rags; S. Birk- 
enstein & Son, Hektor, Barcelona, 364 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co., Inc., Hektor, , 156 bls. bagging ; Nation- 
al City Bank, J. Jadot, Antwerp, 109 bls. flax pulp; Irving 
Trust Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 62 bls. bagging; E. Butter- 
worth & Co., Inc., Alssund, Antwerp, 111 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co., Inc., Excambion, , 121 bls. paper stock ; 
E. J. Keller.Co., Inc., Pan America, , 69 bls. paper 
stock; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., American Banker, 
62 bls. bagging; Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Tenyo Maru, Nagoya, 
134 bls. rags. 
GLuE Stock 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Statendam, Rotterdam, 
644 bags. 
Otp Rope 
Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., American Banker, Lon- 
don, 59 bls.; Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., J. Jadot, 
Antwerp, 85 coils; Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Britan- 
nic, Liverpool, 64 coils; W. Steck & Co., Alssund, Rotter- 
dam, 130 coils. 
CASEIN 
Casein Manfg. Co., Alssund, London, 333 bags, 25000 
kilos. 
Woop Putp 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Statendam, , 330 bls. wood 
pulp; , Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 500 bls. wood pulp ; 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 500 bls. 
wood pulp; J. Andersen & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
375 bls. sulphite; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 127 bls. sulphate; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, 
Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 500 bls. sulphate; D. M. 
Hicks, Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 210 bls. chemical 
pulp; , Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 220 bls. wood pulp, 
24 tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pr. Harding, , 340 
bls. wood pulp, 51 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Black 
Hawk, Rotterdam, 600 bls. wood pulp, 120 tons. 
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Woop Pup Boarps 


H. Fuchs & Son, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 23 crates; 
Fibre Case & Novelty Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 79 
bls. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpING June 1, 1935 
, Dea, Chatham, N. B., 2000 cords pulp wood; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Teneriffa, Sweden, 2075 bls. wood 


pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Teneriffa, Finland, 244 bls. 
wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK Enp1nc June 1, 1935 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Karpfanger, Sweden, 3900 bls. 
wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc June 1, 1935 


— —., Carinthia, Liverpool, 320 bags hide cuttings; 
G. F. Malcolm, Inc., Carinthia, Liverpool, 15 cs. tissue 
paper; Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Carinthia, Liver- 
pool, 115 bls, cotton waste; M. Sone, City of Fairbury, 
Hamburg, 645 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
Karpfanger, , 5725 bls. wood pulp; E. J. Keller Co., 
Inc., Winona County, , 67 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller 
Co., Inc., Quaker City, , 66 bls. bagging. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc June 1, 1935 


, Black Hawk, Antwerp, 75 bls. rags; Philadel- 
phia Natl. Bank, Alssund, Antwerp, 247 bls. rags; J. M. 
Hagy Waste Works, Alssund, Antwerp, 95 bls. rags; E. Z 
Keller Co., Inc., Exchange, , 75 bls. rags; M. Sone, 
Quaker City, Hamburg, 320 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc June 1, 1935- 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Black Hawk, Rotterdam, 417 
bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Exchange, , 85 dls. 
rags; , Exchange, Marseilles, 818 bls. rags; . 
Exchange, Barcelona, 153 bls. rags; M. Sone, City of 
Norfolk, Hamburg, 300 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton 
& Co., Belos, , 300 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton 
& Co., Teneriffa, —, 1475 bls. wood pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc June 1, 1935 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Teneriffa, ————, 2748 bls. 
wood pulp. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc June 1, 1935 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sahale, 
stock. 


—, 753 bls. paper 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 
Week Enpinec June 1, 1935 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Gand, 


, 37 bls. bagging. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc June 1, 1935 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Kristianiafjord, Sweden, 9100 
bls. wood pulp. 


Rush Work on Gummed Products Building 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, June 3, 1935—Construction work on 
the $300,000 building project of the Gummed Products 
Company, at Troy, near here, is being pushed rapidly for- 
ward by a force of 100 or more workmen, in an effort 
to complete the improvements on schedule. 

The power plant is nearing completion; the new office 
building is plastered, and the walls of the main factory 
unit are rising rapidly. Company officials are reported 
to be gratified with the success attending the construction 
work up to this time and are hopeful it will be completed 
at the time guaranteed in the contract. 

The Gillmore, Carmichael, Olsen Company of Cleveland 
some time ago was awarded the general contract for the 
erection of the $250,000 plant, and ground was broken 
the latter part of February, the concern moving its equip- 
ment from Wright Field, Dayton, to Troy upon the com- 
pletion of a large structure at the Government reservation. 

It was later decided to erect an entirely new office build- 
ing rather than remove or remodel the old one and the 
structure was torn down to make room for the new. This 
decision increased the cost of the improvements to $300,- 


Executives of the Gummed Products Company, realiz- 
ing the acute labor situation in this section, decided to 
employ only local labor as far as possible, and in this 
manner it has been relieving the situation considerably in 
Troy, where fewer workmen are on relief than in any 
town of similar size in the Miami Valley, in all probability. 


Forest Fires in Eastern Canada 


MonTrREAL, Que., June 3, 1935—Forest fires in many 
parts of Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
been causing much anxiety during the past ten days, but 
fortunately heavy rainfalls have now apparently ended 
the danger. Up to a day or two ago more than 1200 men 
were fighting sixty forest fires in Quebec in all parts of 
the province, and despite this many homes of settlers were 
destroyed. Eight hundred men were out fighting fires in 
the forests of New Brunswick, and a large number fought 
fires in Nova Scotia, where some hairbreadth escapes after 
an exhausing race with the flames were reported. Fires 
were also reported in forests in Ontario and Manitoba. 
All are now extinguished. They were confined to com- 
paratively small areas, the rain coming just in the nick of 
time to present their getting out of control. 


Xylologists Again Honor Yale Professor 


Professor Samuel J. Record, of the Yale School of 
Forestry, has been re-elected secretary-treasurer of the 
International Association of Wood Anatomists for a term 
of three years beginning the first of June. This associa- 
tion, which was founded at Paris July 4, 1931, is com- 
posed of the foremost xylologists of 25 different countries. 
The activities of the association are directed by a council 
of twelve members, now of nine nationalities. On this 
council are three Americans, namely, Professor I. W. 
Bailey of Harvard University, Mr. Arthur Koehler of the 
U. S. Forest Service, and Professor Record. The associa- 
tion is sponsoring a cooperative systematic study of the 
woods of the entire world, centering about the Yale collec- 
tions, which now contain thirty thousand specimens. Unl- 
versal standards are being set up for this work and a dic- 
tionary of terms will soon be published in ten languages. 
The association will convene in Amsterdam, Holland, next 
September in connection with the Sixth International 
Botanical Congress. Professor Record will represent Yale 
University at both meetings. 
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LATEST 
MARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1935. 


Following the first shock of the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court upon the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the paper industry in general has settled down to 
preserve the most beneficial sections of the Codes and the 
prevailing keynote is “Carry on as usual and cooperate 
to ensure future progress.” 

The fine paper market continues steady and book, cover, 
bond and ledger papers are all in fairly persistent request. 
Prices are holding to schedule. Tissues are going forward 
in good volume for the season. The coarse paper market 
is displaying strength and summer specialties are in grow- 
ing demand. The box board market is rather quiet. 

Trading in the newsprint paper market is fairly brisk. 
Production in the United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land is proceeding in sufficient volume to take care of 
current requirements. There are no undue accumulations 
at the mills. Advertising lineage and circulations of news- 
papers in the largest cities are running ahead of last year’s 
record, 

Mechanical Pulp 

The ground wood pulp market is practically unchanged. 
Manufacturing operations in North America and abroad 
are generally keyed to consumption and the statistical posi- 
tion of the industry is considered sound, in most quarters. 
Prices are holding to previously quoted levels and reports 
of concession are infrequent. 


Chemical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. De- 
mand for the various imported and domestic grades is 
holding up well. Kraft pulp, in particular, continues to 
exhibit a strong undertone, with offerings limited and 
prices firm. Bleached and unbleached sulphite are moving 
into consumption in good volume for the time of year. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is listless. Demand for domestic 
and foreign old manila rope is restricted. Small mixed 
rope is moving slowly. Old rope quotations are spotty. 
The bagging market is fairly steady. Demand for scrap 
and gunny bagging is quite active for the season. Roofing 
bagging is displaying strength. 

Rags 

Paper mill demand for domestic rags is more in evidence 
than of late. New linen cuttings are arousing some in- 
terest, and are firmer than for some time past. No. 1 
white shirt cuttings are in fair request for export and 
offerings are rather scarce. Roofing grades are in good 
demand. The imported rag situation is improving. 


Waste Paper 
The paper stock market is moderately active. Board 
mill demand for the lower grades of waste paper is slightly 


better, although the price situation is still considered un- 
satisfactory. The higher grades of paper stock are fairly 


steady and interest in white envelope cuttings and hard 
and soft white shavings is well sustained. 


Twine 
Conditions in the local twine market are fairly satis- 
factory. Supplies are moving into consumption regularly. 
Demand for the various varieties of twine is well up to 
average for the season. Despite the usual keen competi- 
tion for desirable orders prices are generally holding to 
formerly quoted levels. 


River Rights of Union Bag To Be Tried 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., June 3, 1935—A case involving 
the right of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation to im- 
pound and raise the waters of the Hudson River between 
Bakers Falls and the mill dams is to be heard before Su- 
preme Court Justice at Malone on June 17. The plaintiffs 
in the action are Amasa W. Howland, Richard J. How- 
land and M. L. Heidorf who own a section of the river bed 
and contend they have been damaged to the extent of 
$5,000 by the impounding of the waters and the later 
installation of flashboards. The plaintiffs also seek an in- 
junction to restrain the paper company from maintain- 
ing a dam across the river at Hudson Falls which may 
interfere with the natural flow. 

The defendants claim that the Bakers Falls dam 
was rebuilt in 1915 and that the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation and its predecessors have maintained a dam 
at the location of the present,site with flashboards for 
more than thirty years before commencement of the action. 
They also claim that about 1885, Amasa Howland, a rela- 
tive of the plaintiffs, purchased the property under dis- 
cussion and held it until his death in 1902. They also con- 
tend that Howland in 1892 as co-owner of the property 
conveyed the lands on both sides of the river together with 
the dam including flood rights to the Howland Paper Com- 
pany a predecessor in title to the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation, without reserving to Howland as the owner 
of upstream premises any rights in the flow of the river. 
The defendants also claim that they have acquired by rea- 
son of such conveyance the right to impound the river 
waters and state that a large expenditure has been made 
on the dam and power house. 


Join National Container Corp. 


“We are pleased to announce,” states Max Feldman, 
president of the Atlantic Container Corporation, Long 
Island City, “that Saul L. Epstein, John F. McKenney 
and Louis M. Oppenheim, formerly with the National 
Container Corporation, have been added to the board of 
the Atlantic Container Corporation as vice presidents. 

Louis M. Oppenheim, who has had many years experi- 
ence in the corrugated line, will assume full charge of 
the sales. 

Saul L. Epstein and John F. McKenney will continue 
to devote their efforts to sales promotion as they have 
for many years in the New York territory.” 
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Miscellaneous Markets Market Quotations 


Office of the Paper Trape Journal,  ~ Khaki Cut- 
Wednesday, June 5, 1935. 


BLANC FIXE.—tThe blanc fixe market continues mod- 
erately active. Prices are generally holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in 
bulk ; while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 334 
cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Although the bleaching 
powder market is rather quiet the undertone continues 
steady. The contract movement is seasonal. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$1.90 to $2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is firm. Domestic stan- 
dard ground is quoted at 12 and finely ground at 12%; 
Argentine standard ground at 13% and finely ground at 
13%4; French standard ground at 13% and finely. ground 
at 1334 cents per pound, in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic 
soda market. The contract movement is normal. Prices 
remain unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from Fibre Papers— 
$2.60 to $3.10; while the flake and ground are selling at ge } ar 
from $3 to $3.05 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. —— 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is fairly ac- Glassine— 
tive. Contract shipments are going forward regularly. Uabiewt 
Prices are steady. Imported china clay is quoted at from (The tellowing Quotations are . 1 White Linens. 
$13.50 to $21 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper q,,, Delivered New York) si 4-4 
making clay is selling at from $6.50 to $12 per ton, at mine. fl * ‘ White —, 

CHLORINE.—Paper mill demand for chlorine is fairly 
persistent. Shipments against contract are moving freely. ¢ ( 
Prices are steady to firm. Chlorine is quoted at from $2 Standard 4.00 @ Extra ea. 
to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in “te ton— ; 2 a Correan. F 
ton lots, or over, at works. 37.50 : French Blue Linens... 

grip Mla. LI. Chip.45, 00 : German Blue Linens. 
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ROSIN.—The rosin market is softer. Paper making Jute Lined Chi 45.0 : German Blue Cottons 1. 


ite Patent é Checks and Blues. 1. 


gum rosin is now quoted at $4.45 and wood rosin at $4.35 White Patent C 


per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. 
Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.58 per 100 Mechanical Pulp 
pounds, in tank cars, at works. (On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


SALT CAKE.—Supplies of salt cake are moving into ~4ydigr "PT 1.00 @22.00 Old Rope ané Bagging 
consumption in fairly good volume for the season. Salt D eke 3 (Prices to Mill {. ©. b. N. Y.) 
cake is quoted at from $12 to $13 and chrome salt cake a gg 2s bial 
at from $11 to $12 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake nant 18.06 @24.00 Foreign 
is selling at from $12 to $13 per ton, on dock. Chemica! Pulp Wool Tares, light... . 


° . : Wool T heavy... 
SODA ASH.—The soda ash market continues to dis- (Se Sat. Se Ge at Sen Bright Bagging 4 
play strength. Contract shipments are moving in good Bleached Sulphite (Domestic and For 
volume for the time of year. Quotations on soda ash, in eign 
: Divisi . Small Mixed Rope.. 
car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: ‘in bulk, Divisi : New Burlap Cut.. 


$1.05 ; in bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. Division . —* Hessian Jute Threads 7 
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Prime Qualities — Foreign 


STARCH.—tThe position of the starch market is prac- Te ete” ont 6 Domestic, 


tically unchanged. Demand is fairly active and prices Other Than Easy Bleaching— Old Waste Papers 
are well sustained. Special paper making starch is quoted  “'¥,2 Higher, ca “a ae 
at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.86 per 100 lass 3, oe |. Siete 


° t 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 1.90 White Envelope 
Cuttings 2 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Conditions in the sul- graf ‘Q%, Bec ann 190 @ 1 Ordinary Hard 
phate of alumina market are fairly satisfactory. Prices Kraft No.2 . ng AE 
remain unchanged. Commercial grades are quoted at from x, poneae itn e235 rants Wits No. 
$1.35 to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to (Delivered) : Srtcles 


$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. Soda Bleached “an 


SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market is steady. Sulphur ents @ Sate oe hom wn. gost 
arges. for Albany; $2.00 for Lake 
is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 tons, or Ports East and $300 for Lake Ports bed 
over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on any smal- West of Mackinac Straits. i 
ler quantity over that period. On spot and near by car Domestic Rags —_ = 
loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. . tp ae Print 

‘ 7 ‘ (Prices to Mili io 0 NY.) Bogus Wrapper. . 

TALC.—Some improvement transpired in the tale mar- Shirt Custines— Container 
ket. Demand is slightly better and prices are steady and ilesias No. 1..... 3.75 : ed bales . 1.10 
unchanged. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 R — ... 1 White News 1.20 
per ton, at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at Blue O 4 ’ Strictly Overissue.. .60 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, Post 
Card and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 


also 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


MILLS: 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 
Cass, West Virginia 


Mechanicsville, New York 
Luke, Maryland 
Covington, Virginia 


EMBOSSER 


A small unit to be attached to bag or envel- 
ope machine for embossing cellophane or 
glassine. 

We manufacture embossers for all purposes 
with die and surface printing units for same, 
if desired. 

We also manufacture steel embossing rolls 
tor any type of embossing machine. 


Hudson Sharp Machine Company 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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TENSILE 


Strength and Stretch Tester 


GG HOPPER 
| 


Gives breaking strength in pounds per 1/2 inch 
and stretch in percent. 


Send for folder showing what different papers 
should test. 


Old, inaccurate scales, micrometers and other 
testers calibrated and made over like new. 


TESTING MACHINES, INC. 
462 West 34th St.. NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for 


Schopper Standard 
U.S.A, & Canada 


Paper Testers 


TO assure the satisfactory 
operation of your Centrifu- 
gals, Shakers and Drainers 
under all conditions, specify 
H & K Perforated Me’al 
Screens, built to your needs. 
Fitting the screen to the job 
is part of our service—and 
our specialized experience in 
the paper industry will help 
you solve your problems 
economically. 
Write for detailed 


information 
ANY 
METAL 
& 


ANY 
PERFORATION 


Harrin Ton & King 
PERFORATING Co. 


5652 Fittmore €r., CHIcaco-114 L:Berty St., Ncw York 
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THWING 


Elmendorf 


Tearing Tester 


Paper Testing 
Instruments 


The Elmendorf Tester 
measures the actual resist- 
ance of paper to tearing 


action, 


This test gives the scien- 
tific numerical expression 


of paper strength. 


Gravity does the work, 
accurate duplication of re- 


sults is assured. 


The standard tester of 


the paper industry. 


Thwing 
Initial Tear Tester 


Measures the initial force 
required to start a tear. 

This tester is valuable 
where it is especially desirable 
to know how much force can 
be applied to paper before it 
will begin to tear. 

Used extensively for testing 
heavy duty papers such as 
kraft, liner board, boxboard, 
card board, fibre, roofing and 
floor covering materials, etc. 

Results of .tests are indi- 
cated directly in Force Pounds 
on the instrument dial. 


Thwing Basis 
Weight Scale 


Weighing a single sheet of 
paper, the scale automatically 
indicates the weight in pounds 


per ream, 


The scale has a 20 


inch long dial and 20 inch long 


pointer. 


Ranges furnished to cover a 


great variety of weights. 


Also 


special scales to read sheets per 
bundle, pounds per bundle, 


ounces per square foot, etc. 


— 
ae Very sensitive. Accurate to 
one-tenth pound per ream. 


Write for descriptive folio on complete 
line of Thwing Paper Testing Instruments. 


THWING INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


3341 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Attend T.4.P.P.1. FALL MEETING, Sept. 18-21, Philadelphia & Atlantic City 
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YOU SAVE MUCH 
MONEY and TIME 


EW YORK 


E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 


HICAGO 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 


TLANTA 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 


AN FRANCISCO 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


ORONTO 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


SEYBOLD 


... by doing your own KnifeGrinding 


The SEYBOLD GRINDER is a rugged, powerful machine for precision 
grinding. It will grind true and keen the cutting edges of paper knives, 
shear blades, doctor blades and other straight knives. Simple to set 
stop pins while a quick turn of the wheel will give you the bevel desired. 


A folder for your files upon request 


SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Quio 
DIVISION OF HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 


